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THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY. 


By THE HoONoRARY SECRETARY OF THE EGypt EXPLORATION 
FUND FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Amelia Blandford Edwards, the honorary secretary for Great 
Britain of the Egypt Exploration Fund, did her best and most 
enduring work as an Fgyptologist. I use this still somewhat 
occult designation in a broad as well as a technical sense. . Was 
she wonderfully versatile in various lines of intellectual labor? 
She was also many-sided as an Egyptologist. When she 
vividly painted the many pre-requisites of the successful éx- 
plorer zm situ, in one of her lectures, I inwardly said, “What a 
queen among explorers you would make!” As an incipient 
Egyptologist in 1874, she “wriggled in” through “an aperture: 
about a foot and a half square” in “ Discoveries at Abou Simbel,” 
so graphically told by her in Chapter XVIII of “A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile.” 

Yes, this: woman, whose face graces this number of THE: 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, born on June 7, 1831, and actually’ 
writing for a weekly journal an accepted poem in 1838, entitled 
“The Knights of Old”; at the age of nine winning the prize for 
a temperance story; sending to George Cruikshank’ for The 
Omnibus, in 1845, a tale with such deft caricature-pencillings on 
the back of the manuscript.as to inspire him to at once call. 
on the rare unknown—to be greeted by a blooming maiden of 
but fourteen!—this woman, who rang out musical notes with - 
such flexibility and compass at the age of twenty that the opera 
would seem to be her destined profession; who was well known 
in 1853 as a contributor to periodical literature, and as a full- 
blown novelist from then till 1864, when that still tavorite 
romance, “ Barbara’s History,” appeared; who in 1865 produced 
a little volume of ballads, and then in turn became a reviewer on 
the staff of the (London) Morning Post, Saturday Review, Graphic, 
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Illustrated News, and other journals; who, as a traveler, in 1873 
prepared that spirited book on the Dolomite Mountains, with 
her own illustrations, “Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented 
Valleys,” and who published in 1880 that combinative novel of 
travel, scenery, incident, society and plot, “ Lord Brackenbury,” 
translated into French, German, Italian and Russian; this 
woman, I say, in entering the lists of Egyptology must per force 
be many- sided, prismatic, quick-sighted and largely sympathetic. 

Miss Edwards knew Egypt personally, and its history com- 
pletely; she mastered the literature of research and exploration, 
and caught the freshest news of every discovery*; she was pro- 
foundly interested in whatever cast light on philological and 
ethnical questions, or that related to the arts or sciences of con- 
temporaneous nations, and withal she had a fair or respectable 
knowledge of the hieroglyphic text. Her talents, tastes, pre- 
vious training, studies in her adopted profession, eminently 
qualified her for the post of honorary secretary of the society 
which she, with Sir E. Wilson and Prof. R. Stuart Poole tounded 
in 1883. Nay, was she not born to be an Egyptologist? For 
“as a child,” she tells us, “ Wilkinson’s ‘Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians’ shared my affections with the Arabian 
Nights. I knew every one of the six hundred illustrations by 
heart.” Doubtless, too, her official position inspired her super- 
abounding versatility to claim, 

“The boundless field is mine.” 


So, by nature and by grace, and otherwise, it came about that 
Miss Edwards was the best delineator that Old Egypt has ever 
had. Zhe Saturday Review thinks “no other writer did so much 
to render Egypt popular. * * * * * MHers was pre-emi- 
nently the role of interpreter” (April 23). Her lectures to 
American audiences, in their substance and expressions, most 
happily establish my claim. Her advent christening as an en- 
thusiastic amateur in Egyptology may date from 1877, when 
“A Thousand Miles up the Nile” appeared, and her confirmation 
in that science from 1881, when she had critically mastered all 
the details of the unprecedented discovery of the royal mum- 
mies at Thebes, and substantially assisted Sir E. Wilson in 
preparing his book, “The Egypt of the Past,” which she was 
revising the last year of her life. Harper's Magazine, of July, 
1882, under the title, ‘‘ Lying in State in Cairo,” gives her clear, 
picturesque, delightful story anent those regal mummies. 

Both Lady Amelia (she was, by the way, maternally descended 
from the Walpoles) and Sir Erasmus afford an interesting paral- 
lel or coincidence. Late in the afternoon of life he took up the 
study of Egypt, preparing, as a result, the best work, in its 
scope, on ancient Egypt that I know of—already referred to— 





*The late Sir Erasmus Wilson wrote me that “she is in the advance of the ad- 
vanced authorities upon the results of the latest discoveries,” 
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and she, a novelist and journalist, when entering upon middle- 
age, giving the world a most captivating, inspiring, instructive 
book that has become (as a pocket edition) almost another 
“ Bedeker” to the Nile tourist. 

One of Miss Edwards’s pamphlets is in substance her paper 
read at the Congress of Orientalists, held at Leyden, in 1884, 
entitled “On a Fragment of Mummy-Case,” illustrated by her- 
self. Here J may exemplify the clearness and grace with which 
she transcribed hieroglyphs. On page 212 of Zhe New England 
Magazine, for April, 1890,* I introduced a fac-simile of her 
manuscript that she had intended solely for my own eye. The 
characters are models of elegant drawing; yet I am sure that 
Miss Edwards executed them with a running hand. Some of 
my readers will pleasantly recall her electric manual touches 
upon the blackboard in her lecture upon the evolution of Egyp- 
tian letters and text. 

Another little brochure is on “The Dispersion of Egyptian 
Antiquities,” a paper read at the Leyden Congress; still another 
at the Vienna Congress of 1886, on the same topic, emphasizes 
“the immense importance of obtaining some knowledge of the 
numerous private collections which are being thus rapidly en- 
riched in Europe and America.” The author ventures to think 
that “ many a lost chapter of Egyptian history might be recov- 
ered, at least in part, from the cabinets of wealthy amateurs.” 
In 1888 Miss Edwards put forth a paper of valuable data on the 
provincial collections, such as the Peel Park Museum in Man- 
chester and the “ Mayer Collection” at Liverpool. 

Dr. R. N. Cust, at the Congress which met in 1889 at Stock- 
holm and Christiana, presented her paper upon the Cypriote, 
Pheenician and other signs upon the potsherds found by Mr. 
Petrie in the Fayim. Zhe Times’ special correspondent, referring 
particularly to this paper, said: “The dates of which (the char- 
acters) assigned to the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties have 
led to the conclusion that the Graeco-Phoenician alphabet was 
in use in Egypt at a period antecedent to the date of the exodus.” 
On September 18, 1889, my friend wrote me from “ Richmond 
Villa,” at Weston-super-Mare, in her usual frank vein of dis- 
course, as to what was doing and she was about: “ By this post 
I send you parts of two Zimes’ newspapers. I am not sure 
whether I did or did not send you the article I wrote on Mr. 
Petrie’s closing work in the Fayum, July 20. I therefore send 
a copy with the one on his exhibition, published last Monday. 
The letter contains a brief reference to my paper written for the 
Stockholm Congress, which you may like to paragraph. I was 
the first person to identify the signs on Mr. Petrie’s potsherds, 
His mother sent me his weekly letters all the time he was in 





*An illustrated article on the Egyptian collection in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. In that magazine for January, 1898. will appear a sketch of Miss Edwards’s 
early career, illustrated, by Miss Betham-Edwards. 
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Egypt. She always does so, and upon them I write my notices 
of his work in Zhe Times. In one or two of these letters he gave 
fac simile sketches of the potsherd-graffiti, and I sent him, by 
next post, numerous identifications of them, with Cypriote, 
Pheenician, Lycian, Theran, Phrygian, Etruscan, and other letters. 
I never told a living soul about it—and when Poole and all of 
them were talking of the wonderful rumors, I gravely kept silent, 
though I had seen and identified them! And they say a woman 
cannot keep a secret!! Sayce visited Petrie in the Fayim weeks 
after, and re-identified them precisely as I had done. There are 
over sixty Cypriote letters among them, It is ¢he discovery of 
ourday. * * * * The fact is, the subject is of extraordi- 
nary interest and importance,” 

The American Geographical Society in its Bulletin of Decem- 
ber, 1890, published her paper on “Recent Discoveries in Egypt”; 
being, in part, her lécture before the Society in Chickering Hall, 
New York, and it also appeared in pamphlet form. Its discussion 
of Mr. Petrie’s discoveries at Tell Gurob and Tell Kahin (in the 
Fayim) is based on her Stockholm treatise of that remarkable 
philological revelation. 

But two,of Dr. Edwards’s American’magazine articles will be 
referred to here. Harper's, October, 1886, contained “The Story 
of Tanis” (Zoan), which, as an archeological paper in a popular 
magazine, is, as a whole, without its peer—at least in my hum- 
ble opinion. Its background of study and research, its grouping 
of historical data and exploration details, its dignity and classic 
finish, its imaginative play (resting on ascertained conditions and 
established topography) in the portrayal of Zoan in all its glory, 
when Rameses oppressed Israel—particularly in the description 
of the scene, whicha stranger approaching that great northern 
capital of the Pharaohs would have witnessed, when the king of 
all colossi in Egypt and in the world towered in majesty above 
the vast temple—these and more stamp this article as a master- 
piece of archzological and historical verbal painting. And yet 
in “Bubastis: an Historical Study,” the initial contribution to 
the Century for January, 1890, there is an equally charming de- 
lineation of that marvelous discovery by Dr. Naville, king of 
hieroglyphists, albeit simpler told, and, if anything, more to 
the point. It is much in the style of her lectures. Indeed, Miss 
Edwards almost affected simplicity of style the last two or three 
years of her life. This may have been owing to her constant 
writing for Zhe Times and The Academy, and particularly because 
of her latest vocation, that of a lecturer to popular audiences, 
when she became largely colloquial in her manner of speech. 
And that simple manner, combined with,dignity of bearing, al- 
ways took her listeners by storm. 

When the Fund’s volume on “Goshen”—that invaluable dis- 
covery— appeared, I suggested to my colleague that its style 
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was too dry to produce the effect in the United States, that I 
wished in influencing people to aid our work. “It should be more 
in your style,” I believe I wrote. “Alas! I admit all that you say 
about ‘Goshen’: it is dry and too profound,” she replied; “yet 
how deeply interesting to us! I am astonished at the closeness 
of the reasoning. How ingenious and convincing it is—even to 
the identification of ‘the water of Ra with the Heliopolitan 
spring! * * * * My dear friend, it is of no use to com- 
pare Naville’s reports in Zhe Academy with mine in Zhe Times. 
You must remember that the Egyptologists do not write a pic- 
turesque and popular style like that of A. B. E., who has had 
thirty years of literary work in the romantic school, and who 
has especially cultivated style—worked at it as if it was a sci- 
ence—and mastered it. I study style like a poet; calculating 
even the play of vowel sounds and the music of periods, Style 
is an instrument which I have practiced sedulously, and which I 
can play upon. But our Egyptologists, etc., what do they know 
of that subtle harmony? They have never flung themselves into 
the life and love of imaginary men and women; they have never 
studied the landscape painting of scenery in words; they have 
no notion of the art, the dexterity, the ear required for musical 
English; they have no time for such things. It is not their vo- 
cation. Iam the only romancist in the world who is also an 
Egyptologist. We must not expect the owl of Athena to war- 
ble like the nightingale of Keats. Adieu, your devoted friend, 
A. B. Edwards.” 

The Britannica Encyclopedia has some specimens of Miss Ed- 
wards’s good workmanship in her adopted profession, and also a 
special article from her for the American edition on the recent 
discoveries in Egypt. Her series of papers on the question, 
“Was Rameses II. the Pharaoh of the Oppression ?” were, I be- 
lieve, gathered into a sheaf, but I have never seen it. From the 
founding of our society till the last year of her life, she contrib- 
uted occasionally to Zhe Graphic and The Illustrated News, and 
regularly to Zhe Times, articles upon our work in Egypt that 
were of the highest value to the cause. They were copied into 
our American newspapers, and I utilized them in various other 
ways. The loss of my associate to me in this particular is sim- 
ply irreparable. From her I got the latest news, and by her 
personal letters I learned of the plans in advance of each sea- 
son’s campaign. 

Miss Edwards’s more scholarly, but never abstruse or dry, 
journalistic contributions on Egypt appeared in Zhe Academy. 
Says its editor, Mr. J. S. Cotton, of her work: “ The Academy 
has suffered by her death an irreparable loss. During the past 
fifteen years she must have contributed to our columns more 
than one hundred articles, many of considerable length and all 
requiring some research. We know not whether to admire in 
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them most the brilliancy of their narrative style, or the accuracy 
with which each detail was verified, She was, in truth, a model 
contributor—never declining a request, punctual to her prom- 
ises, writing in a clear, bold hand, and considerate of the con- 
venience of printer as well as editor.” 

’ I wish to press home the truthful remark of Mr. Cotton as to 
the accuracy of Miss Edwards’s details or special statements, 
based on research. Zhe Saturday Review considers that “ her 
books are deserving of special praise for the small percentage of 
error they contain.” Ina New York weekly journal, Zhe Epoch, 
of March 28, 1890, an anonymous correspondent under the 
caption, ‘‘Miss Amelia B, Edwards’s Blunders,” made a whole- 
sale onslaught on her lectures, charging her with being ignorant 
of her themes and abounding in gross misstatements. “All 
sheer bosh and nonsense” is one of his elegant applications to 
the lecture which treats of animal worship, I advise my readers 
to see this “reviewer's” contribution and the reply of Miss 
Edwards, through me, in Zhe Epoch of June 6. One citation 
will tell the tale. The “reviewer” said “she made a good deal 
out of an old snatch of a threshing song, which she even mis- 
translated.” Heexclaimed: “Yegodsof Egypt! Did ever such 
sounds offend yourears?” Miss Edwards’s retort, so suggestive 
of fine thrashing qualities, is simple. ‘The translation which I 
gave of that song* was made expressly for this lecture by Mr. 
LePage Renouf (keeper of the Egyptian department in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and successor to Dr. Birch as President of the 
Society of Biblical Archzology), whose profound and accurate 
knowledge of the structure and grammar of the ancient Egyptian 
language is unsurpassed.” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s pithy 
words in the July Harper's are a good peroration to our claim 
for her painstaking accuracy: “She never wrote about anything 
she did not know.” 

A letter of January 12, 1885, remarks as follows: * * * * 
“Most nights I have been at the desk till 2 and 3 a. m., and Zhe 
Times’ article was a matter of the whole night long. My eyes 
are suffering and I feel ten years older than I did three weeks 
ago. Enough of self. Let me turn to your marvelous work in 
New York. Well,no one but yourself, I think, could have per- 
formed that feat of physical and mental and diplomatic achieve- 
ment. * * * And in the midst of it, you could actually sit 
down at the Astor House and write—write that lucid, compact, 
decisive, exhaustive article for Zhe Churchman/{ This is won- 
derful to me. I cannot write except in my own library, at my 
own desk, with everything to hand, and perfect peace and quiet. 
If our old gardener whistles at his work, pruning or weeding in 
the vegetable garden behind my library, I have actually to send 


*“Pharaohs, Fellahsand Explorers” (Lectures in the United States), pp. 226 and 307. 
+The Churchman of December 28, 1884, on the Site of the Biblical Zoan, etc. 
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out to him to leave cff! If the maids chatter in my hearing, I 
stop them! * * * I suppose I am very strong, too, but my 
strength now is more fictitious than real—more nervous than 
solid. Yet not so very long ago I walked up the highest mount- 
ain in central France, four hours up and three hours down, and 
then declared myself ready to do it again if anybody liked to 
turn back with me. I could not do that now.” These lines are 
now of peculiar interest: ‘I look now to Griffith and Petrie 
(she is referring to Englishmen) to carry on the torch of Egyp- 
tian learning in the future, when Poole and I shall have passed 
away. My work will, I hope, in a sense, go on forever—in the 
limited sense of our ‘forever’—for I have made my will and left 
an endowment for a professorship of Egyptology to University 
College, London, I wish I could spare the money at once 
and see it working before I die, but that is impossible. They 
will have my Egyptian library, collection of antiquities, etc., etc. 
This is private.” 

Another, dated November 16, 1885, contains these paragraphs: 
“Your long and most interesting and very confidential letter de- 
lighted me * * * * There are some parts which I should 
prefer not to destroy as they relate to me, and tell me facts which 
I am very happy and humbly thankful to know. I mean as to 
the light in which my labors are viewed in America. I do work 
conscientiously. I never review a book, for instance, without 
carefully reading it; and I never put anything down as facts 
without having first gone to every reference on the subject, and 
when I am not positively sure of a thing, I always qualify my 
words with ‘I think’, or ‘I believe.’ If your people find me re- 
liable, I rejoice that they are so convinced, because they do me 
justice, and it shows they know enough (I mean the general 
public) to discriminate on abstruse subjects between theorists 
and positivists. I am a positivist in science, and like the ele- 
phant, I try the bridge with my trunk before I venture to cross 
it. But I fear they terribly over-rate me in other ways. I ama 
very indifferent hieroglyphist; I have not time to work at texts 
as I‘did once. * * * My energies are diverted into the 
practical grooves of Egyptology, i. e., exploration, and the ac- 
quisition and analysis of all that is learned, discovered and trans- 
lated in whatever country and from whatever sources. I try to 
let nothing escape me, and, perhaps, take me all round, I know 
more about Egyptian history and recent results than anybody 
else; but I am not a translator, and I fear now I never shall be.” 

Had Miss Edwards’ life been spared another decade the world 
would have been the richer by at least two or three more new 
books of a calibre and merit equal to her “Pharaohs, Fellahs and 
Explorers”; and my earnest hope is that her revision of Wilson’s 
“Egypt” is about ready for the publisher, as it is ze work on the 
history of the dynasties and marked epochs of Egypt for the 
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general reader, and singularly useful for reference. Her transla- 
tion of Maspero’s “Egyptian Archeology” gives to the English 
reader a most authoritative text book on the architecture and art 
of the ancient Egyptians. But this translation (with notes), her 
volume of lectures, her “Thousand Miles up the Nile,” together 
with the brochures and magazine articles, reveal sufficiently to us 
the structure and compass of her mind, and its capacities of ex- 
pression. Broad as is that mental structure, the ability to convey 
its knowledge intelligently, captivatingly, to others, is almost phe- 
nominal—certainly so in the realm of archeology. She could 
turn her search-light power of discernment upon points of inves- 
tigation or announced results, and then touch her conclusions 
with remarkably exact local colors and a felicitous polychrome. 

Shall I discriminate? Miss Edwards’s genius belongs to the 
objective rather than the subjective school; and she assiduously 
cultivated her powers and tastes in the direction of objects 
rather than subjects of thought, or, if the latter, from without 
rather than from within. She splendidly illustrated what it is to 
see and think through the eye rather than through pure reason. 
I do not know indeed that she ever read Plato, Aristotle, Des 
Cartes and Hamilton; and although she could aptly quote “The 
immortal Dogberry” and other Shakspearean characters, yet I 
think she enjoyed the wit more than the human philosophy of 
Shakspeare. She was searching, investigating, logical for a wo- 
man in her deductions (witness her treatment of the Ka question), 
but she lacked at least in her novels, that imperial philosophic 
element, the sudjective insight and genius of creation which per- 
meates and sways the “Daniel Derondas” that are given the 
world. “Lord Brackenbury,” so full of life, light, color, and 
abounding in suggestions to the imagination and eye, typifies, I 
think, the objective novel as distinctively as ‘“ Middlemarch” 
represents the subjective novel of our day. This may explain 
why some people fail to appreciate Miss Edwards’s novels, who 
praise her as an archzologist.* But readers, novelists, archzo- 
logists are not all alike—thank heaven—and my associate was 
not a Brugsch, a Naville, or a Maspero, or anyone else but Aer- 
self. She was sui generis. She knew the whole field of Egypt- 
ology better than any man, and no one could approach her word 
power to describe the field, on the side of history, art and 
exploration. I pray for, but I never expect to see, another Ed- 
wards in the domain of Egyptology. The queenly title is hers. 

On November 7, 1889, was given in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music Miss Edwards’s initial lecture in America, the Rev. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs making an address of welcome on behalf of the 


*Among her novels are “My Brother's Wife”; “Half a Million of Money”; ‘‘Miss 
Carew”; “Debenham’s Vow”; “In the Days of My Youth”; Monsieur Maurice”; 
“Hand and Glove”. Miss Edwards, as she told me, was never satisfied with her 
earlier romances. She wrote “An Abridgment of French History,” and her “Out- 
lines of English History”’ is stili a text book in American schools. 
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large and distinguished audience of representative men and 
women of New York and Brooklyn. Up to the date of her de- 
parture for home, on March 28, she gave in all about one hun- 
dred and twenty public lectures in various parts of the land, some 
of them under the auspices of such institutions as Yale, Prince- 
ton, Amherst, Columbia, the Universities of Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, the Peabody Institute of Baltimore and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. In Columbus, Ohio, she broke her left 
arm, but, undaunted, she lectured that evening and fulfilled 
every appointment thereafter that had been made for her. It 
was over a year from that untoward accident before she recov- 
ered even a moderate use of thatarm. The following facts illus- 
trate her amazing pluck and endurance. Arriving in New York 
some two or three weeks after the accident, and being in much 
pain, the arm was reset. She then attended a luncheon party, 
followed by a small reception. The afternoon was devoted to 
the annual meeting of the Sorosis Club, where she was enrolled 
an honorary member and given a splendid banquet. At eight 
o’clock she was at the Metropolitan Opera House to read a 
paper on the birth and growth of romantic fiction as illustrated 
in Egyptian literature. Of the two other speakers (on cognate 
topics), one took exception to her claim of the Egyptian origin 
of such-and-such and so-and-so. (It was a meeting of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, of free-lance proclivities and practices.) 
Although past ten o’clock, and insufferably hot, Miss Edwards, 
in an off-hand, but unhesitating, clear, fluent, forcible, humer- 
ous speech of about twenty minutes’ length, completely carried 
her audience with her.’ So, at least. he Tribune said, and it was 
my own impression. 


As the memorial minutes of the Committee (in England) of 
the Fund truly say of Miss Edwards’s lectures, “On both sides of 
the Atlantic, she has made Egyptology a household word, rep- 
resenting a new intellectual interest.” No single achievement of 
my life is more gratifying to me than my successful effort to in- 
duce my friend to visit the United States, The invitation was a 
fitting avant coureur to the welcome and success that everywhere 
wére hers, Having written over two hundred personal notes to 
representative men and women in every department of life and 
work, I put out a leaflet, on March Ist, 1889, upon her capacities 
to lecture and her topics, to which I appended the following in- 
vitation, signed by Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Curtis, Warner, 
Parkman, Booth, Vanderbilt, Morton, Storrs, the editors of Har- 
per's The Century, The Atlantic, Scribner's, The Nation, The 
Critic, The Literary World, about all the leading university and 
college presidents, etc.—some two hundred names in all: 

The proposed visit of Miss Amelia B. Edwards tothe United States to see 


our country and to lecture upon subjects in which she is an acknowledged 
authority, if carried into effect, will be an event of specia) interest to the 
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intelligent and cultivated people of our land. She may be assured of a 
bearty welcome, and her lectures cannot fail to prove of rare profit and 
pleasure to her audiences. 


What I predicted, having in mind her lectures in Great Brit- 
ain, was abundantly confirmed by,her tour: 

“The picturesqueness of her style, the interest of her facts, and the sym- 
pathetic charm of her delivery have evoked unwonted enthusiasm. Her 
voice is peculiarly clear, agreeable and far-reaching, and she possesses, in a 
remarkable degree, the power of holding her andiences. Herself a practical 
archeologist, she relates the wonders of our inheritance in ancient Egy pt 
and the stirring story of Egyptian exploration, with an intelligent vivid- 
ness which makes those far-away subjects as interesting as a sensational 
romance. Herself a skillful artist, she can, in an instant, deftly illustrate 
with chalk some hierogly phic puzzle or curious relationship between Egyp- 
tian and Greek arts.” 


Miss Edwards, on August 30th, 1889, wrote me of my prep- 
arations on her behalf: “As you know, I never lectured in my 
life till November 3d, 1887, and then only because Mr. Horsfall, 
who was on the Corporation committee, insisted on it that I 
could, should and must do it. It would never have entered into 
my head to attempt such a thing had he not done this. I at- 
tribute my success in lecturing tu the training my voice had in 
youth—for I was a good singer. I could have taken to opera 
singing had I wished to earn my bread and fame in that way. 
My voice was of extraordinary compass and flexibility. Also, 
I had considerable taste for acting and played a good deal in 
amateur theatricals when a girl—between fifteen and twenty. I 
think these last experiences have probably much to do with that 
clearness of utterance, etc., which are essential to successful lec- 
turing. But I should like the American world to understand 
that I do none of these things ”ow—nor have done them for the 
last thirty years. I am a very staid, quiet, hard-working body 
now.” 

The Egypt Exploration Fund owed an unpayable debt to Miss 
Edwards; that debt is now due, will be ever due, to her memory. 
“Miss Edwards,” as the obituary in the Annual Report of the 
Fund says, “has followed Erasmus Wilson and James Russell 
_ Lowell.* In honor of their memory, we, who survive,-have a 
sacred duty to the great enterprise consecrated by their names.” 
It may be truly added that the archeological bread she cast 
upon the waters returned to her not after many days. Her po- 
sition as honorary secretary of our society and the discoveries in 
progress afforded her a unique opportunity, which she splendidly 
utilized, of depicting to our age Old Egypt as touched by the 
transforming wand of exploration. By that opportunity she 
gained a scientific as well as an official status; her doctorates 
from Columbia, Smith and ew eet «. H, D., LL. D. 


* Mr. Lowell was the honorary Vice-President of the Society. His successor was 
George William Curtis. 
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and Ph. D) were-owing to it: because of it she lectured in Great 
Britain, followed by an everyway successful tour in the United 
States; it was the sine gua non of her best journalistic and mag- 
azine articles; such an opportunity led up to the throne of 
Egyptology, upon which this sketch crowns her queen; and, in 
short, it is through the society and her official position, and owing 
to the past decade of discoveries, that she won enduring fame. 
White we mourn her untimely call from the high mission she 
so grandly performed in the promotion of discovery and in the 
diffusion of knowledge acquired by it, we are profoundly thank- 
ful for the much that she lived to accomplish. May I add that 
through her personal efforts or influence a large share of the 
funds from Great Britain were raised for our work? And that 
my lamented associate was a constant inspiration to me in my 
literary and financial efforts to advance our cause in the United 
States? 

The archeological survey of Egypt, advocated by Mr. F. L. 
Griffith (now its superintendent), was greatly promoted by Dr. 
Edwards. In October last she edited a special extra report of the 
survey, in order, as she wrote me, to create or increase an interest 
in it; her last official act was to issue, in November, a four-page 
circular respecting the claims and results of the survey. Her 
last important word to me, dated December I, was a nine-page 
letter, mostly relating to the Vicomte de Rouge’s acceptance of 
the results of the Funds’s discoveries at the sites of Pithom, 
Goshen, etc., as contained in his recently published work, “Géo- 
graphie Ancienne de la Basse Egypte.” The cause of this able 
communication to me from Miss Edwards was a “sublimely im- 
pertinent letter,” addressed to the society by a notorious dabbler 
in Egyptology, who re-locates established sites, and charges the 
great scholars and explorers with ignorance of the subject. “He 
relies,” as she remarks, “on the little that is known and read in 
America on Egyptian subjects and on his own colossal effron- 
tery to carry him through.” 

Here ends my sketch, “The rest is silence”? Notso. In- 
tellectual culture, education, may everywhere regard Miss Edwards 
as a generous creditor in the great exchange of knowledge. For 
out of Egypt has chiefly come our knowledge of the evolution 
of man during a period of five thousand years B. C., and among 
the delightful surprises of our day is the enthusiasm, intelligence, 
skill, magnetism and poetry with which her pen and voice have 
invested the old, old subject, now regenerated to notice—public 
notice—by discovery, and by portrayal like hers. May other 
imaginative and scholarly souls take up the burden of her song 
in the promotion of exploration to reveal and to record monu- 
mental history by the sweet waters of the Nile. 

WI 1AM Copley WINSLow, 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLean. 


V.—ODDS AND ENDS. 


Insuperable difficulties attend every step in the demands put 
forth by the Norse claimants. One asserts the Norse were the 
original discoverers and should immediately be recognized as 
such, while another admits there were prior discoveries of the 
continent. When the briefs of the claimants are compared, one 
with the other, contradictions and gross assumptions are seen 
to predominate. One will declare the Sagas to be simple and 
unaffected, and the only reliable histories the earth has fallen 
heir to, while another seeks to edit and twist them into the re- 
quired shape—thus reminding one of the famous robber Pro- 
crustes. 

Admitting that the Sagas teach all that is claimed for them, 
what advantage was it to the humanrace? Is it not a fact that 
the discovery amounted to nothing? Is it not also a fact that 
when Queen Margaret prohibited trade with Greenland, it 
would have stimulated commerce between that colony and the 
one in America? To offset the worthlessness of the alleged 
Norse discovery, it is asserted that without it Columbus would 
have known nothing of the New World. Even if this be ad- 
mitted, then more is due to the Irish than to the Norse. De 
Costa declares that the Icelandic chronicles distinctly affirm that 
“half a century before the voyage of Erik, a great country was 
known at the west, being called Ireland the Great.’ It would 
seem that this country was first reached by the Irish, whose 
prior discovery was concealed by the Icelanders. The Irish 
had described it, evidently, as a land of verdure, while the Saga 
says that Erik applied the name of ‘Greenland’ to the part he 
visited, not from any particular fitness, but from motives of 
policy, saying that ‘men would be persuaded to go to a land 
with so good a name.’ Possibly the term ‘Greenland’ was orig- 
inally applied to the whole of North America, as were often 
names that finally came to have a local meaning.”* In the 
mutual admiration society the Irish should not be crowded out. 
Give them a chance. Let them help fight this battle as well as 
the battles of all countries except their own! 

Unfortunately the reference to Ireland the Great involyes us 
in another difficulty. In the above quotation De Costa would 
have us believe it was Greenland, while Prof. Rafn held it was 





*Pre-Columbian Discovery, p. 33. 
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America.* This disagreement between the two editors would 
throw great doubt on the Norse theory. It Prof. Rafn is cor- 
rect, then the Norse did not discover the continent, but took 
advantage of the achievement of the Irish. It we argue after 
the same methods, then the honor must be accorded to the Irish, 
while the Norse are shorn of all the glory there was in it. 

Those who have presumed to edit the sagas must also edit 
the letter of Columbus, so as to make it appear that he was 
acquainted with the voyages of Erik, Leif and Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne. Prof. R. B. Anderson teaches that Columbus obtained 
from the writings of Adam ot Bremen the Norse discovery of 
America, and this information induced him to go to Iceland, 
where the “Icelanders must have told him, as they state in their 
Sagas, that far to the south of Vinland was Irland-it-Mikla, or 
Great Ireland; that this Great Ireland extended certainly as far 
south as the present Florida, and hence his shortest and most 
pleasant route would be to sail about due west from Spain.”+ 
DeCosta says that “Columbus knew of-the westward voyages 
of the Icelanders is sufficiently evident. He clearly believed, as 
the Norsemen did, namely, that Greenland was an extension of 
Norway, and that Vinland lay contiguous, while what he de- 
sired was to reach the eastern coast of Asia.”{ Mrs. Shipley 
emphatically says: “The fact that the rumors of these vast 
discoveries in the west reached every seaport in Southern 
Europe, as well as the Eternal City; the fact that Gudrid, the 
wife of Karlsefne, visited Rome after her three years’ sojourn 
in Vinland ; the fact that she narrated these experiences at 
length to the holy fathers; the fact that Rome had appointed 
bishops to both Greenland and Vinland; the fact that Columbus, 
an Italian by birth, and naturally aware of these important 
events, went to Iceland in order to pursue the investigations, to 
which all this had given him the clue. After his visit to Iceland 
he made out to find America, as any one else could have found ° 
it, after obtaining definite directions.”§ 

The following is quoted from Beamish: “Having had access 
to the archives of the island, and ample opportunity of convers- 
ing with the learned. there through the medium of the Latin 
language, he might easily have obtained a complete knowledge 
of the discoveries of the Northmen—sufficient, at least, to con- 
firm his belief in the existence of a western continent.” | 

Quotations to the same purport could be greatly extended, 
but these are sufficient. On what basis do these affirmations, 
declarations and assumptions rest? There is none other than 
the solitary letter of Columbus himself, which was preserved 
by his son. This vague letter the son cites in the biography of 
his father: “In the month of February, in the year 1477, I sailed 





*Pre Columbian Discovery, p. 160. 
+tAmerica Not Discovered by Columbus, pp. 13 15. 
Ton ee amqeorery, p. 56. 

Icelandic Discoveries, p. 69. {Ibid., 106, 
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one hundred leagues beyond the island of Tile, the southern 
portion of which is seventy-three degrees removed from the 
equinoctial, and not sixty-three, as some will have it; nor is it 
situated within the line which includes Ptolemy’s west, but is 
much further to the westward; and to this island, which is as 
large as England, the English come with their wares, especially 
those from Bristol. And at the time I went thither the sea was 
not trozen, although the tides there are so great that in some 
places they rose twenty-six fathoms, and fell as much. It is, 
indeed, the fact that that Tile, of which Ptolemy makes men- 
tion, is situated where he describes it, and by the moderns this 
is called Frislanda.” 

If Tile is Iceland, and Columbus sailed one hundred leagues 
beyond, he must have entered Greenland a distance of not less 
than fifty miles. But of this there is no mention. Friesland is 
one of the most northern provinces of the Netherlands. He 
went farther north, and it is more than probable to the northern 
part of Norway. Having sailed-west three hundred miles he 
covered half the distance to Iceland. But upon supposition he 
went to Iceland, what proof is there he saw the Sagas? The 
evidence of the sagas need not be rehearsed; for as has been 
seen the Codex Flatoyensis was discovered in private hands and 
did not belong to the State. There is not a scintilla of evidence 
that this Codex, in 1477, was known beyond the actual limits of 
its possessor, or even that it had a possessor at that time. Even 
if the manuscripts were in the archives of the country, it is not 
at all likely that the attention of a stranger, more especially one 
speaking a foreign language, would be called to these fireside 
tales and legends. ; 

As has been noticed, the assertion is made that Gudrid nar- 
rated her experiences to the holy fathers, and that rumors of 
these discoveries had reached every seaport in Southern 
Europe. The saga says she “went to the South.” On this De 
Costa has an extended note. “It is understood she (Gudrid) 
went to Rome. It may be asked why she did not spread the 
news of her son’s voyage in those parts of Europe whither she 
went, and make known the discovery of the New World. To 
this it may again be replied, that the Icelanders had no idea that 
they had found a New World, and did not appreciate the value 
ot their geographical knowledge. Besides, there is nothing to 
prove that Gudrid and others who went to Europe at this 
period, did not make known the Icelandic discoveries. At that 
time no interest was taken in such subjects, and therefore we 
have little right to expect to find traces of discussion in relation 
to what, among a very small class, would be regarded, at the 
best, as a curious story.”* 

Columbus fitted himself thoroughly for the great undertak- 





Pre-Columbian Discovery, p. 156. 
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ing he was destined to perform. From his studies he arrived 
at the conclusion that the world was a sphere, but underesti- 
mated its size, while over-estimating the extent of Asia. He 
believed there was a western route to India, and determined to 
discover it. He first applied to the Senate of Genoa, his native 
city. His proposals were rejected. He next turned to John II 
of Portugal, but that monarch, through the advice of the Bishop 
of Ceuta, dealt treacherously with him. Upon discovering the 
dishonorable transaction, he secretly left Lisbon, and dispatched 
his brother, Bartholomew, to England with letters for Henry 
VII, to whom he had communicated hisidea. He next proposed 
his plans to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who deemed them 
impractical and visionary. He then presented his plans to the 
Duke of Medina Celi, who gave him great encouragement, en- 
tertained him for two years, and even determined to furnish him 
with three or four caravals; but was finally deterred through 
the belief that such an expedition should be under the patronage 
of a sovereign. He wrote to Isabella, and at her bidding Co- 
lumbus repaired to the court at Cordova. Here he was kindly 
received, but neither Isabella nor Ferdinand had time to listen 
to him, owing to the struggle then going on with the Moors. 
He followed the court to Salamanca, and after surmounting 
many difficulties obtained an audience with the king. The mat- 
ter was referred to Fernando de Talavera, who, in 1487, sum- 
moned a junta mostly composed of ecclesiastics, prejudiced and 
loth to abandon their pretensions to knowledge, which decided 
that his project was vain and impractical and that the sover- 
eigns should abandon it. After’ encountering many other dis- 
couragements, an agreement was entered into with the Spanish 
sovereigns, which was signed on April 17, 1492. 

In presenting his plans and arguments before the different 
courts and those high in authority, not once did he allude to the 
discovery of Leif Ericson. When before the junta, Columbus 
presented his arguments, and the ecclesiastics overwhelmed 
him with biblical texts, there was a great opportunity to present 
the conclusive evidence of Lief’s discovery, and the fact that 
the pope of Rome had appointed a bishop for Vinland. Most 
certainly would Columbus have thus availed himself, had he 
possessed the knowledge. Again, the tact of his route across 
the Atlantic cannot be reconciled with a previous knowledge of 
the one trom Greenland to Vinland. His route would have 
borne greatly to the northwest. 

Much irrelative matter has been dragged into the discussion 
by the Norse advocates. It should here be touched upon in 
order to show the true animus of these erratic theorists. It will 
be an illustration of their ability to weigh evidence in other 
matters as well as in that which they have particularly chosen. 

The Norse character has been pompously set forth and its 
pagan ethics extolled. Great benefits would result in “accord- 
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ing to Iceland its full due, of emulating its freedom and enlight- 
ment during the days when it was a flourishing republic, and 
before it became christianized.”* Norse ethics “have been the 
source of infinite good.”+' The literature of Iceland presents 
“in many respects an ideal civilization.”t The Scandinavian 
North has “individually and collectively sustained the most 
brilliant role that has ever been acted in Europe, or in the 
world. * * * * The assumption of Christian humility and 
weakness so completely destroyed their ancient pride that they 
were not capable of reasserting themselves and gaining their. 
former rank.” § These exalted ideas are supposed to be culled 
from the sagas. If the sagas were actually silent as to the 
moral character of the people in pagan times, the red-handed 
Erik and the treacherous Freydis, who not only caused the 
death of so many innocent men, but with her own hand butch- 
ered five women, solely for the sake of gain, should put to shame 
such declarations. The sagas are not silent on the moral char- 
acteristics of the people, and whosoever reads the accounts 
therein contained must wonder if they had within them the di- 
vine image. ‘The feuds of the Icelanders were notorious. The 
degree of a man’s civilization may be measured according to 
his ideas of woman. Saxo Grammaticus, the ablest of all the 
sagamen, says: “Thus you will see the worth of a woman’s 
word. They are chaff before the wind, and change like the 
billows of the sea. Who can rely on a woman’s heart that al- 
ters like a flower shedding its leaves, or as the seasons change, 
obliterating each other’s traces ?” In matters of marriage there 
was little love-making. The wishes of the women were seldom 
consulted, and they were disposed of to the best of advantage 
by their fathers or guardians. Even the very word (brud-kaup) 
means “wife-deal,” in the sense of a sale. On the marriage 
day it was bad taste not to be drunk and find a bed on the 
rushes on the floor. Solid drinking continued from Wednesday 
until Saturday. Polygamy was also practiced. Divorce was 
frequent. In the Laxdaeler’s saga—one of the complex sagas 
of West Iceland—examples are given showing on what slight 
grounds divorce could be obtained. Gudrun, in 989, at the age 
of fifteen, was married to the Thorwald of Garpsdolen. Be- 
cause she was not consulted in regard to certain personal orna- 
ments she formed an acquaintance with Thord Ingunsson, and 
through his advice she made her husband _a shirt witb a large 
opening in the neck Now it was the law if a woman dressed 
as a man, or vice versa, it was a reasonable ground for a di- 
vorce. Thorwald wore the shirt, which was: so low as to ex- 
posé the nipples of his breast. A divorce was declared. This 
same Thorwald Ingunsson had a wife nicknamea Brok Aude, 
because’she wore breeches like a man, So Thorwald declared 
himself divorced, and shortly after married Gudrun. 


*Icelandic Discoverers, p. 188. #Ibid., p. 192. tIbid., p. 165. Ibid., p. 196. 
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The Vikings were lawless in a bad sense, and their expedi- 
tions by land and sea in quest of plunder were characterized by 
a bloodthirsty savagery of a vicious type. The women who 
accompanied these expeditions distinguished themselves by a 
fierce cruelty. They adopted a mode of life and a diet which 
suited few men, or even beasts of prey. The older the records 
the darker the picture. They ate nothing but raw cured meat 
and slept out of doors. The most atrocious cruelties were 
practiced by them, and they spared neither man, woman nor- 
child. After awhile they applied a certain code of laws in which 
it was agreed that:they should not plunder their own coasts or 
merchant-ships belonging to their countrymen, unless it was in 
a case of a family feud. They would start out in their piratical 
expeditions when the cuckoo was first heard and return as late 
as the autumnal storms. The Hebrides were a favorite cruis- 
ing-ground. Their merciless ravages along the coasts of Scot-. 
land have been given by Skene* and need not be here repeated. 
Their irruption into Ireland has been frequently retold. In 794, 
when paganism must have been in its purity, they utterly laid 
waste the Western Isles of Scotland and plundered the church 
of Iona* They were not finally expelled until the crushing de- 
feat they suffered at the hands of the Scots, under Alexander 
III, at the battle of Largs, fought in 1263, when king Haco’s 
broken army and fleet were forced to retire. 

Recuring again to the sagas, we find the Volsungasaga— 
probably written in Iceland about the close of the thirteenth 
century—among many other things gives an extended account 
of king Atle and Gudrun, his wife, which is a story abounding 
in atrocities. Among other things the record tells that Gudrun 
cuts the throats of her own sons, then takes their skulls and fills 
them with wine mixed with their blood, and gives the same to 
Atle to drink. She also takes their hearts and covered the 
same with honey and gave it to her husband to eat. Not con- 
tent with this atrocity she set fire to the hall and destroyed King 
Atle and his men. The records of history nowhere recite a 
crime so fearful as that practiced by the wife of King Atle. The 
sagas abound in stories of implacable hate, and thirst for re- 
venge. A thirst for blood was an attribute of the people. A 
man was murdered in cold blood for a slight provocation. It 
was proper and fit to waylay or stab a foe in his bed, or burn 
him to death in his house. In the saga of Halfred it was re- 
lated that Sokke, a Viking, burnt the house of Thorwald, a man 
living in Norway. The latter demanded to know why he was 
injured. Sokke replied that his intention was to burn him and 
his alive, and to annex his goods after Viking rules. According 
to the saga, this appears to have been a sufficient answer. 

One of the principal amusements of this people was horse- 





*Celtic, Scotiand, Vol. I, pp. 302, 311, 327, 339, 347; also Chronicles of the Picts and 
Scots, pp. 8, 9, 330, 361, 368. * *Ibid.; Vol. I, p. 304. 
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fighting. Horses were reared purposely for fighting, and foals 
having long teeth were specially selected. The places selected 
for such exhibitions were flat meadows, with some rising ground 
near, on which spectators, and in  pomewend the women, could 
sit and see what passed. When the horses rose on their hind 
legs and began to bite, each trainer was allowed to use a staft 
to encourage his horse. Often bloody affrays grew out of these 
sports. In the Njal saga it is related that Starkad, who owned 
a good fighting-horse, had three quarrelsome sons. These 
sons challenged Gunnar to a horse fight in order to involve him 
in a bloody teud, which they accomplished. The Gretti and 
the Vigaglum sagas give accounts of blood feuds growing out 
of horse fighting. 

It is neither necessary nor pleasant to carry these citations 
any farther. Their natures were more savage than that of any 
North American Indian at the time of the discovery. Into this 
mass of savagery Christianity was introduced by two really 
pagan kings, who thought they had become Christians. They 

ropagated it with a vengeance. Olav Tryggveson and Olav 
Haral son, when kings of Norway, suppressed heathenism 
with a strong hand. They sought to convince the stiff-necked 
heathens by either cutting off their heads or gouging out their 
eyes, and both kings sowed priests broadcast over their domin- 
ions. Christianity had a long and patient struggle with these 

eople. Their wild and barbarous natures were subdued. Their 
better natures have been called into activity. The Norwegians 
and I¢elanders of to-day fare far better than their ancestors did 
in saga or pre-saga times. They pursue the paths of peace, 
cultivate knowledge and build up their homes with the reason- 
able assurance they will remain protected. Instead of gaining 
renown as a pirate, the Norseman becomes of great advantage 
in the progress of science and art. , 

The next and last point to be considered in these papers is 
the extravagant claim of our debt ot gratitude to the Northmen. 
We have already quoted, in Chapter I, from DeCosta. It is 
here repeated: “In vindicating the Northmen we honor those 
who not only gave us the first knowledge possessed of the 
American continent, but to whom we are indebted for much 
beside that we esteem valuable. In reality, we fable in a great 
measure when we speak of our ‘Saxon inheritance.’ It is rather 
from the Northmen that we have derived our vital energy, our 
freedom of thought, and, in a measure we do not yet suspect, 
our strength of speech.”* This was probably inspired by 
Samuel Lang, the translator of the Heimskringla. What he 
Says is given at length by Prof. R. B. Anderson.+ “All that 
men hope for of good | ghee ne and future improvement in 
their physical and moral condition—all that civilized men enjoy 


*Pre-Columbian pares p. 7, taken from “Heimskringla,” Vol. I., p. 7. 
+America Not Discovere by Columbus, pp. 98-100. 
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at this day of civil, religious and political liberty—the British 
constitution, representative legislature,'the trial by jury, security 
of property, freedom of mind and person, the influence of pub- 
lic opinion over the conduct of public affairs, the Reformation, 
the liberty of the press, the spirit of the age—all that is or has 
been of value to man in modern times as a member of society, 
either in Europe or in America, may be traced to the spark 
left burning upon our shores by the Norwegian barbarians.”* 
This is a most astonishing declaration to be made by a sane 
man. No one would make it who was acquainted with history, 
unless he had an utter disregard for the truth. Any man com- 
petent to trace “all that civilized men enjoy at this day of civil, 
religious and political liberty” to a “spark left burning” by a 
band of pirates, deserves to be classed as a greater discoverer 
than Christopher Columbus. The world, its teachings, the 
improvements and the civilization, prior to that time, outside of 
Scandinavia, is a blank so far as our present welfare is con- 
cerned! The'struggle of the ages resulted in nothing. Man- 
kind owes no debt of gratitude save to the spark left burning by 
a band of northern sea-rovers. It must have inspired Martin 
Luther, for the reformation was due to it. What is the proof of 
this extravagant claim? Exactly the same as the great bulk of 
declarations put forth in behalf of this Norse theory. Simply 
LVothing. There is not a single subject discussed during the 
last twenty-five years that so abounds in unwarranted assertions, 
unsupported declarations, and the making of mountains out of 
mole-hills, as this Norse business. But the zeal thrown into the 
subject seems to have made them blind to the facts and the 
teachings of history. If the same methods were resorted to in 
order to show the contrary on this subject, invective would be 
called forth and harsh epithets applied. The charge of being 
unscrupulous would be hurled without any qualification. It is 
not to be implied that the intent is here to cast opprobrious 
words upon the advocates; for it is fully recognized that their 
zeal has outstripped their judgement. 


*No wonder the mandate has gone forth that “Americans are to put on the Norse 
armor and seal the glorious work for universal liberty that their ancestors have be- 
queathed to them!” Ice'andic Discoverers, p. 57. 
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THE RUINS OF SOUTHERN UTAH.* 


By WarREN K. MoorEHEAD. 


On the first of March an expedition consisting of eleven men left 
Durango, Colorado, for the purpose of examining the ruins in 
Southern Utah. It was sent by the ///ustrated American of New 
York. The members of the party were aware that the more 
important ruins upon the San Juan River and its tributaries had 
been explored by Messrs. Jackson, Holmes, and others. Hence, 
we desired to cover such territory as had not been entered by 
the government surveys and to examine such ruins as private 
individuals had hastily viewed. In this paper particular atten- 
tion will be called to the work projected. 

In’ taking a general review of the San Juan country, one 
observes two classes of ruins—the boulder dwellings, and houses 
of stone. One might sub-divide the hewn stone structures 
according to location and say that they occupied caves in the 
canon side, prominent points upon the edge of canons—or when 
located in fertile mesas took the form of large compartment 
houses—commonly known as pueblos. The boulder ruins in- 
variably occupied the mesa and are not found upon the canon 
hluffs or in the canons themselves. 

If we mistake not, these facts were noted by Messrs. Jackson 
and Holmes. One might go still further and say that all the 
hewn stone ruins represented the same architecture, whether 
located in the caves or upon the mesa, whether comprising one 
or two rooms or several hundred rooms. 

Upon reaching Southern Utah a survey finds very rich 
material for exploration. Few individuals have ever visited the 
ruins of Epsom Creek, Cottonwood Creek, or the McCombs 
Wash. 

Among the ruins in the main canon of the Colorado, Mr. Charles 
McLoyd is the only person who has projected considerable 
work. He has spent two winters in collecting photographs, 
drawings and such objects and burials as occurred in the houses. 
Although he was accompanied by a number of men, he found 
the ruins so extensive that he was unable to visit but one-third 
of them. Many small canons extended back from the Colorado 
two or three miles, ended in a semi-circular amphitheater, with 
sides ranging from two to five hundred feet in height. Such 
gorges are called box canons, A small trail barely wide enough 





*Read before the Rochester meeting of the Am. A. A. of Science, Aug. 18, 1892. 
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to allow a person to descend on foot, leads from the mesa into 
the canon. Upon descending one finds the caves literally filled 
with buildings of various sizes. In caverns having a dirt ficor, 
there are seldom stone buildings, but instead, a most singular ~ 
and unusual type of dwelling. Upon inspecting some of the 
caves, stone slabs four or five feet across were seen upon the 
surface. Perhaps the sand and dust which the winds had 
swept within, had half covered these stones. Upon Faesee 
them, openings two or more feet in diameter were disclosed, 
leading into small dome-shaped cavities. It is not without diffi- 
culty that a person is able to lower his body into the dark, 
uninviting depths of the cave. 

The chamber had the appearance of a bell, small at the top 
and large at the bottom. The rooms averaged six feet in depth 
and seven in width at the bottom. There would be as many as 
twenty of these rooms in one cavern. Many of them pene- 
trated through the clay and were excavated into the soft sand- 
stone beneath. Small doors at the sides frequently led from 
one to another, so that a whole series of ten or fifteen rooms 
would be connected. Some of the smaller underground rooms 
were used as gran ries, and several were discovered filled with 
seeds and corn. Skeletons were frequently found in the rooms, 
accompanied by textile fabrics, deer-skin garments, flint imple- 
ments,etc. Innoinstance was pottery found in the underground 
rooms. ‘The canons are so dry that everything used by the 
- inhabitants of both cave and cliff dwellings was preserved almost 
as perfectly as the day it was buried. For instance, the follow- 
ing were obtained: Beautiful feather-cloth robes and head- 
dresses of the smallest feathers, rendered mouse-colored by age; 
pieces of spindles and cotton fabric in various processes of 
weaving; cotton seeds and cotton cloth garments, many of 
which were painted in fanciful designs; buckskin robes, on the 
inner side of which were picture writings similar in character 
to the winter counts of the Sioux. Bone, obsidian and flint 
cutting implements, mounted in original handles, stone spears, 
with the shafts six or eight feet in — basket work, blankets, 
pottery, and hosts of other objects and implements such as were 
used in the every day life of the savage. The most interesting 
and valuable part of the collection were the.mummies. We 
found some twenty men, women and children wrapped in feather- 
cloth, buckskin garments and linen cloths, many of them with 
sandals still upon their feet. 

The atmospheric conditions for the preservation of these mum- 
mified bodies were exceedingly favorable. The skin remained 
dry upon the face and other parts of the body. The eyebrows 
remained intact, the lips seemed rather full, the hair was still 
attached to the scalp, the larger muscles of the body are all 
preserved, the nails remain upon the fingers and toes, and the 
weight of the entire body is about twenty pounds. The mum- 
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mies, as found in the wrappings, were three and a half feet in 
length. The limbs were doubled and the knees drawn nearly 
to the chest. The friends of the deceased removed the heart, 
lungs, bowels, and other internal organs before burial. This is 
plainly shown by an incision in the abdomen of each subject. 
Children have been occasionally found in the arms of adults, 
presumably their mothers. 

Small squashes, gourds, beans, corn, and cotton seed occa- 
sionally accompanied the interment. Numbers of singular 
objects have also been found. For instance, bundles of feathers, 
small strands of linen rope, rawhide thongs, crutches, medicine 
wands or sticks two or three feet in length, with the claws and 
teeth of animals, beaks of birds, pieces of obsidian, etc., tied to one 
end. Baskets usually covered the heads of the mummy. Fre- 
quently the door of the room in which the mummy was buried 
had been walled up. Occasionally a burial occurred in an ash- 
heap in the rear of a dwelling. 

During our journey we covered some sixteen hundred miles 
of territory, and in order to be more expeditious, split the party 
into two sections. Considerable excavating was done in the 
cemeteries in the valley and mesa ruins. The graves presented 
a uniform appearance. ‘They could be divided into two classes, 
those skeletons found five or six feet deep occupying hollow 
stone vaults, those but two feet from the surface buried in the 
sand. Beautiful pottery, bone implements, minute arrow heads, 
bone spoons, beads, and shells accompanied the grave burials. 

We tound every river and creek literally lined with boulder 
ruins and small pueblos. The ruins did not exist, as in the 
Ohio Valley, every few miles, they actually were continuous. 
In our opinion, no section of the country can be found where an 
institution could make larger collections in a short time as in 
Southern Utah. For instance, our trip up Cottonwood Creek, 
50 miles north from the Mormon settlement, was through a section 
about twenty miles square, containing a great many caves and 
valley ruins, which were practically unknown at the time of the 
government surveys from 1876 to 1880. The larger of these 
caves contain good springs; several large cemeteries and pueblos 
occupy the surrounding plain. 

Some very interesting conclusions are deduced from an in- 
spection of the ruins. No copper or metal ot any kind has been 
tound in the cliff houses or in the caves. All cliff houses and 
dwellings upon the edge of the cliffs were built manifestly for 
defense. The cliff houses themselves, whether large or small, 
have but one main entrance. That entrance faces the canon. 
Each room contains a number of port-holes pointing in every 
direction. The larger rooms frequently contain as many as 
twenty or thirty of these port-holes, all of which are neatly and 
smoothly plastered, so that an arrow tay be conveniently dis- 
charged. 
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In some of the stone buildings and in the caves turkey dung 
covers the ftoor to a depth of two or three feet. . Upon the 
walls in the rear of houses are usually hundreds of sculptures 
and rude paintings. Many, many times the turkey and the goat 
are shown in series of pictographs. Hence, we conclude that 
aside from what was grown by means of irrigation, primitive 
man in the San Juan country lived largely upon the goat and 
the turkey. 

No metal has been found in any of the ruins, and such caverns 
and pueblos as we saw bore no evidences that the builders were 
associated with the Spaniards. Our observations led to this 
conclusion. The region was inhabited by two and possibly 
three tribes more or less alike in manner of living, in agriculture, 
in pottery making, in weaving, and in other arts. They differed 
in unimportant matters. For instance, the Cliffand Cave Dweller 
made mummies of their dead, the Valley Dweller placed his in 
graves. One flattened the skull by artificial pressure, the other 
did not. One lived in inaccessible fortresses, the other dwelt 
upon the plain. It seems to us that these differences are not 
sufficient to warrant us in setting them apart trom each other as 
distinct and separate peoples. 


fay 
—U 





CASA GRANDE. 


William C. O’Neil, president of the Board of World’s Fair 
Managers of Arigona, has recently visited Chicago to arrange, 
among other exhibits by that Territory, the exhibit of a fac- 
simile reproduction of the famous Casa Grande. This edifice is 
one of the most remarkable of the ruins of North America. 

It was first visited by. Europeans in 1538, when Cabeza de 
Veca and his fellow fugitives of the ill-fated Ponce de Leon 
expedition discovered it, and tour years later Coronado made it 
his headquarters during his expedition to the southwest. In 
the vicinity of the ruins are found the remains of immense irriga- 
ting ditches and cemented reservoirs, one of the former during 
ths last year having been cleaned out by an English company 
and acres of land thereby reclaimed. The building is between 
five and six stories in height and about fifty feet square, made 
ot sun-dried bricks, with heavy buttressed walls. Like all other 
prehistoric ruins in the Southwest, it presents the evidences of 
having been destroyed be fire, the charred remains of the rafters 
still remaining in the walls, while in every direction for miles 
the ground is strewn with the remains of broken pottery, arrow 
heads, stone axes, and similar articles, apparently indicating the 
abandonment of the city by a panic-stricken people, a belief 
that has been to some extent verified by the finding of a number 
of skeletons in the ruins. 
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THE MAYA CODICES. 


By Pror, Cyrus THOmaAs. 


In reply to your communication allow me to say that I trust 
the notices given of my discoveries relating to the Maya Codices 
may not prove disappointing to antiquarians. I have no desire 
to put forward a claim which the facts do not seem to justify. 
That I have succeeded in penetrating, to some extent, the mys- 
tery which has hitherto surrounded these aboriginal manuscripts 
will, I think, be ultimately conceded; however the word “key” 
used in the first announcement may have led some astray as to 
the real nature of the discovery. | 

I do not think there is any “key” to these writings in the 
usual acceptation of this term. It will be admitted, however, 
that if a number of the characters are correctly deciphered, they 
will furnish a basis for further progress, and in this sense give 
us a “key” to the writing. If fourid to be phonetic we will have 
positive proof that the writing is, in part at least, phonetic. 
But it does not necessarily follow from: this, that, by analyzing 
these we can ascertain their primary elements and thus obtain a 
true key to the writing. These primary elements may not be, 
and so far as I have been able to ascertain, are not, except in a 
few cases, indicated. The Maya scribes do not appear to have 
reached that degree of perfection which enabled them to indicate 
all the letter elements; at the time the Codices were composed, 
the writing was in a transition stage from simple conventional 
symbols to phonetic glyphs. Its true character may be inferred 
from Landa’s words, “These people also use certain characters 
or letters with which they write in their books their ancient af- 
fairs, and their sciences, and with these and certain symbols in 
the figures, they represent their concerns and explain and teach 
them. * * * Of these letters I give here but the a, b, c; 
their great nnmber does not allow of more, because they employ 
a character for all the aspirations of the letters and another for 
' marking the divisions, and thus they become infinite.” 

Although this language is somewhat obscure, yet it seems to 
indicate that instead of giving signs and marks for the vowel and 
subordinate elements other symbols were formed for this pur- 
pose. And such in fact appears to be, to some extent, the case. 
A few characters have been deciphered in which the ultimate 
elements can be traced, but these appear to be exceptions and 
not the rule. And this is to be inferred trom the fact that a 
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number of the glyphs are but simple conventional symbols. The 
attempt therefore to follow up a clue on a single line without 
due consideration of collateral relations is likely to end in dis- 
appointment, at least such has been the result of my attempts 


- on this plan. 


As we have no Rosetta stone or {bi-lingual inscription to aid 
us we must proceed chiefly by comparison and trial, the only ray 
of light to mark our pathway being Landa’s letter list, which has 
hitherto proven so unsatisfactory that it,has been cast aside as 
useless. 

One great obstacle in the way of progress is the difficulty of 
verifying our interpretations, for, as you correctly remark in 
your letter, “true progress can only be made by establishing 
every point.” The failure of previous attempts at deciphering 
these writings show the necessity of this precaution. It is an 
easy matter to find coincidences where different combinations of 
the same characters will give satisfactory results on the supposi- 
tion that they have a certain phonetic value, yet the interpreta- 
tion may be far from correct. To illustrate this I have only to 
refer to the symbols of the four cardinal points.* 

That Leon de Rosny and I were correct in assuming that cer- 
tain glyphs were used as symbols of these points, and that the 
two with wing-like appendages refer to the east and west, is now 
conceded. That the latter two, which we may designate as @ 
and 4, are phonetic, is indicated by the fact that the lower por- 
tion of each is the same, and that the Maya terms for these two 
points have the same terminal syllable :—Zzhin, “East;” Chikin, 
“West.” Now if we assume that a denotes east, it féllows that 
the phonetic value of the first part is 4, and that the phonetic 
value of the first part of 4 is chi. If this assignment be incor- 
rect the results derived from the interpretation must also be in- 
correct; yet as I know by trial, a few, apparently satisfactory 
interpretations, can be obtained by assigning either to the east, 
This fact makes it evident that something more than one or two 
agreements in different combinations of the same characters is 
necessary to furnish proof of the correctness of our interpreta- 
tions. I have therefore endeavored to bring to bear every avail- 
able test at each step. 

As is well known I have devoted much time to the study of 
the general character of these Codices. Although I have had to 
abandon some of the positions taken in my first published work 
on this subject—“A study of the Manuscript Troano”—yet the 
more important conclusions therein reached have, so far, stood 
the test, at least they have not been questioned. One of these, 
which has a special bearing on the attempts at translating the 
text, relates to the direction in which the writing is to be read. 





*See AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. VIII, p. 352, Figs. 1 and 5. 
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The true method was first made known in that work; inthe same 
work the direction in which the inscription on the Palenque 
Tablet is to be read was also pointed out, which is now proven 
to be correct by the explanation it affords of the chronological 
system followed therein. 

Another test which is applied wherever the data will admit of © 
it, is the appropriateness of the interpretation to what appears to 
be the purport of the pictures which usually accompany the 
text, This test is generally most satisfactory when it surprises 
us by giving an unexpected but applicable interpretation to the 
picture. 

A third test is found in the fact that new combinations give 
us true Maya words. 

The method of grouping the symbols, usually four in a group, 
apparently forming a sentence, and the evident parallelism often 
observable in a series of these groups, afford some aid in obtain- 
ing a correct rendering even where we can determine but a sin- 
gle character in a group. 

I give some examples to show my method, though I must be 
limited to general statements where the necessary figures can not 
be introduced. 

Let us take the symbol for twenty.* As this has been de- 
termined mathematically there can be no question as to its sig- 
nification, be it phonetic or not. Assuming it to be phonetic, its 
Maya equivalent must be Ka/. If found in a connection where 
it cannot consistently be rendered 20, we must presume it has 
some other signification there. At one place in the Codex 
T:oano we observe a series of three pictures, each a head in- 
closed in something like a wicker basket, and in the text over 
each this symbol for Ka/. As this word also signifies “to in- 
close,” or “imprison,” it is a fair inference that we have obtained 
the correct interpretation and that the Maya equivalent of the 
symbol is Ka/,f 

Referring next to the Codices, especially to the Codex Troano, 
we find at several points a certain character in such relations that 
no other reasonable interpretation can be given it than “earth” or 
“ground”. In a series of plates in the Codex Troano, which 
are, with good reason, believed to refer to the bee industry, we 
see the same character in connections where the signification 
“earth” or “ground” is wholly inappropriate. Again, we find 
the same character used as the symbol for the day Cadan.t 

Now the Maya word Caé has several significations, as “earth, 
land, honey, and a hive.” If we find the two symbols, those; 
for Kal and Cad combined, a reasonable interpretation, on the 
supposition that they are phonetic, is, “to imprison or inclose 





*See vis. 6 p. .- eer MS. Troano.” 
+See Fig. 388, p. 1 Sixth Annual we Bureau of Ethnology. 
tSee Fig. 84, p. ate ‘Study MS. Troano 
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in the earth, or in a hive.” Referring to the symbols for the 
months, Yax and Yaxkin, we find them to be composed of two 
parts or characters, the upper, or first part, being the. same in 
both. If phonetic, the chief element of this first part must be Y or 
Ya. Turning to acertain passage in the Cortesian Codex, we © 
find this character combined with that for Cad making Ya’-Caé, 
and this followed by the combined characters Ka/-Cad. As the 
signification of Ya/cad, as given in Perez’s lexicon, is, “to gather 
a swarm of bees,” a reasonable and consistent translation of the 
two compound characters taken in connection is, “gather the 
swarm of bees and house, or imprison them in a hive.” 

We have now found the symbol for Xa/ giving satisfactory 
results, on the supposition that it is phonetic, in three different 
relations. In the meantime phonetic values have been given to 
two other characters, Cab and Y’ or Ya. The first of these has 
been found in three different relations, agreeing with the different 
significations of the Maya term. 

We will take next the Au of Landa’s letter list. Although 
rudely drawn by the old bishop its equivalent is easily recog- 
nized wherever it occurs in the Codices. 


We find it in one or two places in the Dresden and Troano 
Codices, with a bird of prey of the vulture kind pictured 
below.* In each case it has appended to it, either below or to 
the right (though imperfectly drawn), the partially closed hand 
character which forms the first part of one of the symbols we 
have referred to as used to indicate the east and west cardinal 
points. As this character, if assigned to the east, will give us 
4, and to the west, ciz, the correct interpretation depends upon 
a correct assignment. If referred to the east it will, when joined 
to the Au symbol, give us Ku/. Now it happens that this 
is a good Maya word having several meanings. According 
to Perez it is used in speaking of certain ripening fruit; it is the 
rump of a bird to which the tail feathers are attached; and also 
signifies “to worship or adore.” Henderson, in his manuscript 
lexicon, gives as additional significations, “a plant, a sucker,” “to 
smear, daub or rub over.” As one case where this symbol is 
found (Troano 17) shows the bird devouring a deer, this torming 
the entire picture; and the other (Dresden 13) a human (female) 
figure with vulture’s head, apparently holding converse with a 
dog-like animal, neither of the foregoing definitions appears to 
be in any way appropriate. 

Changing our assignment so that the symbol having the par- 
tially folded hand as its upper portion is referred to the west, the 
phonetic value of this upper part will then be chi; and placing 
it after or below our Xu symbol we obtain Kuch as the phonetic 
value. Kuch is also a Maya word having several significations. 





*See marginal Fig. 27a, p. 357, Sixth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Perez gives, “a thread of cotton or other material of which cloth 
is made: and a species of leprosy.” Brasseur de Bourbourg 
gives, “thread; and a bird of prey, a species of Sopilote.” Hen- 
. derson gives “to spin,and a crow.” Ruz gives, “a kind of crow; 
a thread; and to arrive.” As the definition “a bird of prey” 
gives an appropriate rendering we are justified in adopting it 
unless some valid objection occurs. 

Referring again to the east and west symbols, we call attention 
to the following facts, which furnish some aid in forming a de- 
cision. One of these, which we will call a, has for its upper portion 
the symbol for the day Aau;* the other, which we will designate 
4, has for its upper portion the symbol for the day Manik, which 
we have described as the partially closed hand. Now it is appar- 
ent that we can not suppose these to be phonetic and give as 
their equivalents the names assigned to the days. We must 
therefore assume that while some of the day symbols appear to be 
phonetic (in the Maya tongue), others are not, a conclusion which 
all who have tried to use them in attempts at deciphering have 
reached. Examining Landa’s letter list we observe that his sec- 
ond /, if turned part way round, is evidently a rude attempt to 
draw the Ahau symbol which forms the upper portion of a. 
Adopting this as the phonetic value of this character, we have 
likin, or “east,” as the phonetic value of this symbol; it follows 
then that symbol 4 must be assigned to the west, its phonetic 
value being chzkin, or “west,” and of its upper portion chz. This 
gives Kuch as the rendering of the symkol above mentioned. 
There is, however, still another fact which favors this conclusion. 
The first « of Landa’s letter list, if turned part way round, will 
show a rude attempt to draw the Manik or partially closed hand 
character. As the Maya + is equivalent to “sh,” and is fre- 
quently interchanged with the soft sound of “ch,” we obtain, by 
adopting this interpretation, substantially the same result. 

Referring to Plate 16 of the Dresden Codex we notice in the 
lower section the Az character doubled,t and below it the 
figure of a woman with a bird perched upon her head. Ac- 
cording to Brasseur, Aukuitz is ‘‘a bird identical with the quetzal.” 
Henderson says “like the quetzal.” As the bird figured has 
very long tail-feathers, and the feathers on the head are promi- 
nent, it may be accepted as an attempt to represent this royal 
bird. It is true there are other Maya words which would come 
as near fulfilling the phonetic requirements as that selected. But 
aside from the applicability of this and the entire inappropriate- 
ness of the others to the subject of the figure, a careful study of 
the parallelism in this case. will satisfy any one that the glyph 
denotes a bird, even though it be but a conventional symbol. 

As this parallelism affords considerable aid in attempts to de- 





*See lower left hand figure p. 352, AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. VIII. 
+See Fig. 20, p. 356, Sixth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology. 
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cipher these Codices, I will illustrate it, using letters to represent 
the glyphs, the repetition of a letter indicating that the glyph it 
represents is repeated. There are six groups in the series, the 
characters of which are to be read in the alphabetic order of the 
letters. 

| 














~~ oO @ 


| 
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ee Be) ae 


In these groups. ¢ is a woman’s head,* doubtless the conven- 
tional symbol or phonetic glyph for woman. It appears in each 
group. JD, an undetermined character, appears in the first 
three groups. Each of the three figures under these three 
groups (there are none under the others) represents a sitting 
female with a bird perched on the back of her head, proba- 
bly a symbolic representation of the native method of seeking 
an augury by the flight or notes of birds.t Be this as it may, the 
parallelism of the groups is manifest. This is further shown by the 
fact that though the women are alike in every respect, the birds 
are evidently of different species, a fact which must be one of the 
chief points in the message, These being different, the names, 
if given in the text, should be different. 

By comparing our diagram with the original, we notice that a 
of the first group is a bird’s head, and that & of the fifth group 
is a bird’s head;{ ¢ in the second group is our double £u which 
we have interpreted Aukuitz, the Quetzal; and x of the sixth 
group, as we know from other evidence we will not attempt to 
introduce here, is the symbol for Cutz, “the turkey”.§ These 
facts render it at least probable that the first character of each 
group is the symbol of some bird, We may add that g of the 
third group is probably the symbol for Moo, “the Guacamayo 
or Macaw” ; and / of the fourth group the symbol for Hcehom, a 
species of vulture. 

So far the phonetic value given the £u symbol has borne all 
the tests we are able to apply. 

Referring now to the lower division of Plate 9 (Fig. 29) of the 
Codex Troano, we see it joined to the upper character of the 
symbol for east (the Ahau glyph). This gives Xu/ as the pho- 
netic value of the compound character, the chief signification ot 
which, as we have seen, is “to worship.” As this is repeated in 
each of the four groups forming the series in this division, and 
in each case is followed by the symbol for Cad, we have here 
another instance of parallelism. 





*See Fig, 17, p. 351, —_ Annual Report Bureau of Ethnol ology, 
+See Fig. 376, p. 851, Ibid tFig. 27b, p. 857, Ibid. Fig. 38, p. 357, Ibid. 
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We may add further in reference to these groups that, as a 
general rule throughout the Codices, each is assigned to particu- 
lar days which may be ascertained by using the day column and 
numerals belonging to each series, as explained in my previous 
works. The latter symbol, that for Cad, denotes “honey” in this 
connection, as shown by the pictures below the text. As the 
literal rendering of the two characters taken in connection will 
be, “worship with honey”, the meaning is probably, “present 
honey as an offering.” This interpretation appears to be con- 
firmed by the fact that in, at least, three of the four groups these 
characters are followed by what are admitted to be symbols of 
deities. 

These examples will serve to illustrate, in part, the method 
followed in testing my interpretations. There are, however, us- 
ually other tests which apply only to the particular cases under 
consideration. 

The progress of decipherment will necessarily be slow until 
taken up by one who is as familiar with the Maya language as 
with his native tongue. Even were the lexicons complete, which 
unfortunately is far from being the case with those which have 
been published, the work of solving a riddle, or word puzzle of 
this. magnitude by such means must be tedious. The difficulty 
is increased by the peculiar nature of the writing, which we have 
partly explained above. While in a very few instances all the 
phonetic elements of a glpyh appear to be represented by its 
parts, as a general rule the subordinate sounds are to be ascer- 
tained by other means. This is accomplished in part, as Landa 
intimates, by the use of additional glyphs having the same lead- 
ing phonetic elements, but different subordinate sounds. Hence 
we find in the old bishop’s letter list two or more characters for 
the same letter, yet as he tells us he has given us only the a, 4, 
c of the list. But these variations do not give us all the sounds, 
many being left to be inferred, for example, the same character 
is used tor Ya/, Ya, Yax and Ye, and numerous other similar 
instances occur. Possibly we may yet find that different subor- 
dinate phonetic elements are indicated by slight variations in the 
symbols or by determinatives which have, as yet, been overlooked. 

Then a part of the writing is of the character Dr. Brinton has 
aptly designated /konomatic, though much the larger part be- 
longs to a more advanced stage. As one somewhat singular 
example, we may cite the character for Chac or Chaac (Fig. 30), 
“the tempest or hurricane.” The Chacs, or subordinate rain 
gods, are figured under the form of dog-like animals (Troano, 
plate 26, etc.), and the head is used as the character, apparently 
phonetically, for chac “the tempest” (Dreseen 72c, etc,). 

It is apparent from these facts that the writing was in a tran- 
sition stage at the time the Codices, which have come down to 
our day, were written, I am doubtful therefore in regard to ob- 
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taining satisfactory results by commencing with the supposed 
primary elements, and attempting by means of these to obtain 
the signification of the glyphs. It may succeed in regard to the 
few which seem to have reached the true hieroglyphic stage, and 
Dr. Cresson, who, it seems, is following this method, states that 
he has obtained thereby precisely the same result in a number of 
cases as obtained by me. This method, however, appears to me 
to be based on the theory of a higher grade of phonetic writing 
than was reached by the Maya scribes. Nevertheless, Napo- 
leon’s criterion, “success,” will apply here. And if Dr. Cresson 
will fortify his theory of the use of the “antennae and sting” 
signs, in the Maya glpyhs by satisfactory proofs it must be ac- 
cepted. 

To trace the evolution of the syméols would, as you suggest, 
be very interesting and instructive, but the first step in our study 
of them is to determine what they are, and what they signify. If 
I can succeed in doing this, though but incompletely, I will have 
accomplished a work acceptable to antiquarians and linguists, I 
may, however, if desired, furnish you some notes in regard to 
what seems to be the purport of these Codices as indicated by 
the interpretations I have thus far succeeded in making. 





THE TABLETS OF TEL-EL-AMARNA. 


A remarkable discovery, in 1887, of tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions upon them, at Tel-el-Amarna, a station between 
Memphis and Ramases, in Egypt, has resulted in much valu- 
able information. These tablets have been deciphered and 
proved to be letters which were written to Amenophis, a king 
of the eighteenth dynasty. This king appears to have extended 
his expeditions to Babylonia. He held possession of the land 
of Palestine. Many of the letters were written by an officer in 
that land who was besieged by enemies. 

Some of the letters are written from Biblos Acre, Ashkelon. 
They show that Western Asia was a scene of activity in the 
sixteenth century before our era. 

There is a mention of the name of Moses in one of the tab- 
lets, and of Hebrews in another. 
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THE BORROWED MYTHS OF AMERICA. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have spoken in a previous number of the prevalence of 
the “deluge myth” in various parts of America, and have inti- 
mated that the wide distribution of this tradition is proof that it 
had come in some way from another continent, and is in itself 
an indication of pre-Columbian contact. Prof. E. B. Taylor, 
however, takes the ground that all such deluge myths can be 
ascribed to the influence of the missionaries, and that they were 
all post-Columbian in their origin. He maintains that many of 
them are owing to the misinterpretation of the picture writings 
and other traditions of the natives. To illustrate: The migra- 
tion myth of the Aztecs has been preserved in a kind of picture 
writing. In part of this picture there may be seen a curved 
mountain, which arises from a lake; on either side of the mount- 
ain crowned heads; beneath it is a boat; above it atree. In 
the tree a bird; from the mouth of the bird issue a number of 
symbols, resembling “commas,” which might be taken for 
tongues. Fifteen human forms are in front of the bird, each one 
with a totem above his head. This part of the picture has been 
interpreted as representing the Ark, Noah and his wife, and Mt. 
Arrarat, the confusion of tongues and the dispersion of the races. 
This interpretation Dr. Tylor thinks entirely gratuitous, and 
maintains that the picture contains no reference to traditions 
which prevailed among the civilized races, but in reality repre- 
sents the history of the immigration of the Aztecs. It was the 
popular tradition among the Aztecs that their starting place was 
an island in a lake, and that the voice of a bird started them on 
their wanderings; so a bird with the usual symbols of speech 
was drawn above the mountain. 

Mr. H. H. Bancroft also says that not one of the earliest writers 
on Mexican mythology, those who were familiar with the old 
traditions at the time of the conquest, seem to have known this 
tradition. “A careful comparison of the passages (in the later 
writers) will show that the escape of the Ancon and his wife 
by a boat from the deluge, and of the distribution by a bird of 
different languages to their descendants, rest upon the interpre- 
tation of the Aztec paintings.” He intimates that the tradition 
which connects the great divinity of the Toltecs—the white 
god, who was called Quetzatlcoatl—with the pyramid at Cho- 
lula, came from the same source. The story about the departure 
ot this god belonged to the ancient Toltec period, which pre- 
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ceded the Aztec, and the person that represented the national 
god of the Toltecs, who had, like all the national gods of the 
Americans, a personified nature worship as a basis, but the his- 
torical tradition fastened itself upon the pyramid because of the 
resemblance of the divinity to the ancient Noah, 


There is a plausibility about this view which becomes more 
apparent as we examine the myths of the civilized races. In 
these myths we find allusions, not only to “the mountain,” “the 
boat,” “the bird,” “the gift of tongues,” and other events of the 
“flood,” but we find also many allusions to the “creation,” with the 
same figures which are used in the Scriptures. To illustrate: 
from the fragments of the Chimalpopoca manuscript we learn 
that the Creator produced his work in successive epochs under 
one sign (Tochtli) the earth was created, in another (Acalt) the 
firmament, in the third (Tecpatl) the animals; on the seventh 
(Checatl) man was made out of ashes or dust, by that mysterious 
personage or divinity (Quetzalcoatl). This manuscript is sup- 
posed to be prehistoric, although, according to Bancroft, it shows 
traces of Christian influence and is by him ascribed to the Toltec 
School.* Still it is regarded as “one of the most authentic 
accounts of such matters, extant.” There is also the tradition of 
giants upon the earth. Weare told by Boturini that the first age 
or sun was called the “Sun of the water;” it was ended by a tre- 
menduous flood, in which every living thing perished except a 
man and woman of the “great race.” The second age was called 
the “Sun of the earth’—giants or Quinames were the only in- 
habitants of the world. The third age, the “Sun of the air,” was 
ended by tempests and hurricanes. The fourth age is the pres- 
ent, and belongs to the “Sun of fire.” It is to be ended by con- 
flagration. Another Mexican version is that, in the “age of 
water the great flood occurred, and the inhabitants were turned 
into fishes and only one man and woman escaped.” The man’s 
name was Coxcox. They saved themselves in the hollow trunk 
of a bald cypress. They grounded their “ark” on the peak of 
Colhuacan, the “Ararat” of Mexico. Their children were born 
dumb, but a “dove” came and gave them tongues. A Michoachan 
tradition has the name of Tezpi as a substitute for Noah. When 
the waters began to subside he sent out a vulture, but the vul- 
ture fed upon carcasses. Then Tezpi sent out other birds, and 
among them a humming bird. The humming bird found the 
earth covered with new verdure and returned to its old refuge 
bearing green leaves. There is another version which fastens 
upon the pyramid of Cholula. According to this the world was 
inhabited by giants; some of these were changed to fishes, but 
seven brothers enclosed themselves in seven caves. When the 
waters were assuaged one of these, surnamed the “Architect,” 





*See Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. II, p, 547; also Vol. II, p. 68, 
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began to build an artificial mountain, but the anger of the “gods” 
-was aroused, As the pyramid slowly rose toward the clouds 
they launched their fire upon the builders and the work was 
stopped. The half finished pyramid still remains, dedicated to 
Quetzalcoatl, the god of the sun. According to another extract 
of this Chimalpopaca manuscript, the god Titlacahuan warned 
the man, Nata and his wife Nena, saying hollow out for your- 
selves a great cypress in which you shall enter and he “shut 
them in.” The Miztecs have a legend which they were accus- 
tomed to depict in their primitive scrolls. In the year and in the 
days of obscurity and darkness before the days of the years were, 
when the world was in great darkness and chaos when the earth 
was covered with water, and there was nothing but mud and 
slime on the face of the earth, behold,a god became visible 
named the deer, and surnamed the “lion snake,” and a beautiful 
goddess also called the deer and surnamed the “tiger snake.” 
The palace of the gods was on a mountain, in the province of 
Mizteca Alta. It was called the “palace of Heaven.” Two sons 
were born to them, very handsome and learned. The brothers 
made to themselves a “garden,” in which they put many trees, 
flowers, roses and odorous herbs. They fixed themselves in this 
garden to dress it and to keep it, watering the trees and the 
plants and the odorous herbs, multiplying them, and burning 
incense in censors of clay, to the “gods”’—their father and 
mother. But there came a great deluge afterward, wherein 
perished many sons and daughters that had been born to the 
gods, but when the deluge had passed the human race was re- 
stored as at first. In Nicaragua it was believed that ages ago 
the world was destroyed by a flood and that the most of man- 
kind perished. In the Papago county, lying south of the Gila, 
there is a tradition that the “Great Spirit” made the earth and 
all other things, but when he came to make man he descended 
from heaven and took clay, such as the potters use, from which 
he made the hero god, Montezuma, and afterward the Indian 
tribes in their order. He made them all brethren; men and 
beasts talked together in common language, but a great flood 
destroyed all flesh, Montezuma and his friend, the Coyote, alone 
escaping. This Montezuma afterward hardened his heart and 
set about building a house that should “reach up to heaven.” 
Already it had attained a great height, when the Great Spirit 
launched his thunder and laid its glory in ruins. This legend 
accounts for the connection of the name of Montezuma with 
ancient buildings in the mythology of the Gila Valley, and per- 
haps, also for the connection of the same name with the various 
ruins in Arizona and New Mexico. The legendary adventures 
of this hero are narrated by the natives in all this region. 


We have thus given nearly all the deluge myths which have 
been presented by the Mexicans, and would ask whether there 
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was not a good reason for the interpreting, the “picture 
writing” of the Aztecs, as having reference to the same 
event, The picture refers to an event which had occurred at 
the very earliest date of history, the place where it is located 
being often the starting point for the tribe or nation. May it 
not be that the picture itself embodied this tradition, and that it 
represented the starting point of the Aztecs, exactly as their tra- 
ditions represent the starting point of other tribes? So we 
maintain that the correspondence between the verbal traditions 
of the wild tribes and the written or recorded traditions of the 
civilized peoples proves that the deluge myth was at the bottom 
of both. 

Let us look at some of the traditions. Mount Shasta, with 
the wigwam of the great divinity, The smoke was formerly 
. seen curling above it. The Great Spirit stepped from cloud to 
cloud down the great ice pile, and planted the first trees near 
the edge. He blew upon the leaves and the leaves became 
birds. He broke sticks in pieces and they became fishes and 
animals. The sun melted the ice and they became rivers. The 
daughter of the Great Spirit looked out of the wigwam and was 
so curious at the sight that she flew away to the earth, and 
mingled with the great bears, and became Eve, the mother of 
the human race. The Papagoes have the tradition that a great 
flood destroyed all flesh, but Montezuma and a Coyote escaped. 
Montezuma was forewarned and kept his canoe ready on the 
topmost summit of Santa Rosa. The Coyote prepared an ark 
out of cane, and the two sailed over the waters and repopulated 
the world. In Northern California the tradition of the flood is 
connected with Tahoe. Lake Tahoe was caused by an earth- 
quake. A great wave swept over the land; the Sierra Mount- 
ains were formed; the inhabitants fled to a temple tower, which 
rose like a dome above the lake; but the divinity thrust them like 
pebbles into a cave and keeps them there until another earth- 
quake shall occur. 

The Californians tell of a great flood which covered the earth, 
with the exception of: Mount Diablo and Reed Peak. The 
Coyote escaped to the peak and survived the flood. At that 
time the Sacramento and San Joaquin began to find their way to 
the Pacific. Thus we see that the myth is localized in connec- 
tion with nearly every mountain, river and lake. The springs 
on the Pacific coast are also localized among the former tribes of 
the Atlantic coast. Now the inquiry arises, would a tradition 
which had been introduced by the missionaries at different times, 
and received by the converts to Christianity, and so altogether 
modern, have been likely to spread so extensively among 
the pagan tribes and to have been so thoroughly adopted by 
them as an integral part of their history. It is to be noticed 
that the tradition, as localized by the pagan tribes, always refers 
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to an event which occurred at the very earliest date of history 
and has reference to the starting point or original home of the 
tribes. The only exception to this is the one that relates to the 
pyramid of Cholula, this having been the last place of refuge, 
rather than the starting point of the Toltec race. In the picture 
writing of the Aztecs, the starting point is like that of other 
tribes. It is represented as a mountain beside a lake. After 
the departure from the mountain to the various points of the 
immigration route the same symbol of the mountain and the tree 
continues. This correspondence between the verbal and the 
written, or in other words, the traditionary and recorded, proves 
that the story must have existed in pre-Columbian times, and 
perhaps was known by the Aztec before they commenced their 
wanderings, 

It is to be noticed further that the imagery which is used by 
the pagan tribes wherever any is used in repeating the story 
of the mong f is always such as would be natural tothem. The 
wild hunters of the north used the 
figure of the canoe, the island 
and the lake; the semi-civilized, 
in the interior, used the figure 
of the cave, the mountain, the 
auroya; the civilized tribes of the 
southwest used the figure of the 
boat, the curved mountain, the 
symbol of speech, the temple 
and the pyramid. This might 
have occurred if the tradition 
was modern, for the story, when 
filtered through the native minds, 
would naturally receive the 

oe J tinge of their own thoughts and 
Fig. 1.— Aztec Picture Writing.  —§ would vary according to differ- 
ent habits, conceptions and surroundings of the people. We 
must remember, however, that while there is a great difference 
between the versions of the story, yet the same elements remain 
—the boat, the mountain, the ancient divinity who was the first 
ancestor, the flood, the survival from the flood and the repeopling 
of the land. © 

These elements or images seem to have spread as far as the 
story of the deluge itself. They are evidently prehistoric in 
their character and are associated with the prehistoric cultus. 
They have been regarded as autochthonous, but taken in 
connection with the deluge story, they furnish an additional 
evidence of contact with historic countries. There are also 
symbols of the cross, the suastika, the serpent, the horse-shoe, 
the hand, the eye, the spectacle ornament, the loop, the turreted 
figure, the bird, the Nile key. These symbols are the most 
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prevalent in Oriental countries, and the most widespread in this 
country. These symbols are, indeed, associated with the various 
forms of nature worship and are rarely with the tradition of the 
deluge. In this we recognize a contrast. The water cult in this 
country was, like that of Great Britain,a pre-historic system. It 
always was localized at some spring and was preserved by the 
spring into historic times. There are many springs in America 
which were regarded as sacred by the people in pre-historic 
times. They are found in the Mound-builders’ territory, in the 
regions of the Pueblos, among the wild tribes and among the 
civilized races. 

The largest number of symbolic works were placed near streams 
and fountains, indicating that the use of waters was essential to 
religious ceremony. The traditions linger about many of these 
springs, some of which are interesting and very suggestive. No 
animal may partake of the sacred waters of the spring. The most 
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Fig. 2.—Enclosure and Spring near Worthington, Ohio. 


ancient vessels were kept on the wall of the spring. The frog, 
the rattlesnake and tortoise were depicted upon these and were 
sacred to the patron of the spring. The Shoshones have a spring 
whose origin they explain as follows: Wankanaga was the 
father of the Shoshones and the Comanches. He arose from a 
cloud as a white-haired Indian, with his ponderous club in his 
hand and with his totem on his breast and struck a rock with 
his club and caused it to burst forth with bubbling water. In 
Sitka they had a light and fire, but no fresh water, as Kanuph 
kept it all in his well. Yehl, the great divinity, visited this per- 
sonage and managed to steal the water and scattered it in drops 
over the land, and each one became a spring. 

The question arises, how came these symbolic works to be 
so connected with springs and with water courses, Shall we 
say that the symbols of nature worship originated in this country 
and that they are associated with the springs according to the 
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law of parallel development. In England sacred springs are 
regarded as proving that the water cult was introduced, and 
localized, and afterwards perpetuated into historictimes. M.Law- 
ence Gomme has treated of this in his book, called “ Ethnology 
in Folk Lore.” He maintains that the localizing of such myths 
as relate to the water cult, stone worship and demons, preceded 
the tribal myths, and that they were pre-historic or pre-Aryan 
in their origin; that the pin wells, rag wells, and, other sacred 
springs were the same as those that were haunted by the rain 
gods and water divinities. The appearance of river gods, sea 
serpents, hill deities and well worship was nearly universal, which 
was contemporaneous with the area of the negalithic monument. 


In this country the localizing of the myth and the water cult 
may also have preceded the trib- 
al myth, though the presence of 
symbols near the spring would 
show that the cult was trans- 
mitted. The “rain gods” and 
the “nature powers” were asso- 
ciated with the springs, and there 
were offerings to the water di- 
vinities exactly as in Great 
Britain during pre-Aryan times. 
The association of the story of 
the deluge with some of these 
springs may be merely accident- 
al, yet the presence of the sym- 
bols known in historic countries, 
near some of the springs, would 
render it probable that the water 
cult and the deluge myth were 
introduced, perhaps, at the same 

a oe time, and perhaps in the same 
_—— 7 
One en countries, 

The story of the deluge pre 
vailed among the eastern tribes 
of Indians, the Algonkins, the Sioux, the Athabascans, the 
Crees, and the Cherokees. In these the mountain and tree, the 
lake, the raft or canoe, are prominent, and the ancient Noah 
appears as a divinity, under different figures and names. There 
is generally an animal, either a muskrat, a loon, a diver duck, or 
otter, which serves the behests of the chief divinity, in bringing 
up the soil from below and making a new earth. The story has 
been localized. A rock at the Mackinaw, another on the Ottawa 
River, a beach at Grand Traverse Bay, and a mountain on 
Thunder Bay are selected as the spot where the event occurred. 
The falls of Sault St. Marie are the scene of another tradition— 
that of the Great Beaver, who opened the dams and let out the 


Fig.3.—Legendary Rock. 
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water,—a tradition which reminds us of one which is common 
in Great Britain, which is contained in Faber’s History of Idolatry. 

Ewbank speaks of the High Priest of the Zuni, whose special 
duty was to officiate before the water deities. He seeks for some 
sacred spot where he plants sticks in a circle adorned with 
feathers and threads, and dedicates them to the divinities of water, 
such as frogs, snakes and turtles; these embody his invocation 
for rain. They are, in fact, snares for the spirit of the “water 
divinity”. Near these “sacred circles” there are wooden col- 
umns covered with such symbols as the crescent, the Nile key 
and the suastika. These symbols remind us of the nations of 
the east, but the custom is peculiar tothe Zunis,among whom there 
is a tradition in reference to the Montezuma as having been the 
divinity of the springs and the preserver of the people. The 
myth bearef is contained in the legendary rock represented in 
the cut. See Fig. 3. This rock perpetuates the tradition of the 
flood and the pair which was sacrificed to appease the water 
divinity. The ruins of an ancient town. upon a high mesa are 
said to be the place to which the Zuni escaped. A horizontal 
vein in the rocks marks the line of high water. 

Both the Moquis and Zunis have a custom of bringing water 
from a sacred lake to their pueblo before they commenced their 
rain-dance.* They have one who represents a “fire-god” during 
these rain-dances. There is another singular custom which re- 
minds us of the one described by Catlin as common among the 
Mandans. A mancomes from the west and approaches the pueblo 
and finally enters the estufa, while he remains. Food is handed 
down to him. He may represent the ancient man, possibly the 
Noah of the Zunis. There is a rock spring near Williams River, 
within which is a pool of water and a crystal stream flowing from 
it. The rock is covered with pictographs. There are figures cut 
upon the rock near Arch spring near Zuni. There seems to be 
a similarity between them and the inscriptions near Rocky Dell 
Creek. There is a story which is told of the sudden deluge 
which swept over the country, destroying all men and beasts. 
The ruins of an ancient town upon a high mesa are said to be 
the place to which the Zuni escaped, and a yellowish horizontal 
vein mark the line of high water. The Zunis have pottery ves- 
sels in the shape of the Rocky mountain goat or sheep, and rude 
statuettes made from pottery which may be called idols. Thus 
we see that the worship of fountains or well-worship was as 
common as in the Eastern hemisphere. 





*See Studies of the Ceremonies of the Moquis, by Walter Fewkes. 
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THE EARLY RELIGION OF THE IROQUOIS. 


By W. M. BEAaucHamp. 


The primitive religious opinions and practices of any people 
are of interest, and their changes often form a curious study. 
With all their permanence in some ways, so quickly are they 
affected in others, that we have to go back to the very earliest 
accounts, in our own land, for an unmixed condition,.and are 
hardly sure that this is purely primitive even then. We are apt 
tq think that in New York and Canada all things were purely 
aboriginal at the end of the sixteenth century, and yet occasional 
white wanderers or captives may have already modified primitive 
belief. We have examined what seem certainly the two earliest 
villages of the Mohawks in their New York territory, probably 
still occupied by them in the year 1600. One of these had a 
few European copper beads; the other a clay pipe, with a bust 
within such a shrine as serves for the figures of saints. This 
was that of a child, and suggested the infant Christ. It may be 
questioned whether this unique article had any religious mean- 
ing, but that religious ideas may have been affected by indirect 
white contact, before the colonization of the State, no one will 
deny. 

In any case, the Iroquois religion is not what it once was, and 
practice has been modified along with opinions. In a broad way, 
it has existed in three different conditions since our first knowl- 
edge of it. The first may be called its aboriginal state; the 
second was during and after the active preaching and labors of 
the French missionaries; the third after their acceptance of the 
teachings of the peace prophets, nearly a century ago. In the 
statement of the first period it is necessary to include the belief 
of the Hurons, so nearly related to them, for the French were 
in contact with these Indians nearly thirty years before any of 
their missionaries entered an Iroquois town, while, at the same 
time, their Huron converts were often held there as captives. 
With both, however, the French found some comnion ground in 
mere observances. Alike they had a high regard for religious 
fasting, though in different ways and for different objects. If 
the one venerated saints and angels, and looked for their aid, the 
other had his tutelary spirits of a much lower grade. Public 
feasts needed only a new purpose and modes of observance. It 
was easy to change from wampum beads to the rosary, for both 
were intended to assist the memory. In things like these there 
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were other points of contact, in spite of wide differences, and all 
were studied with care. Some have doubted whether the idea 
of one Great Spirit, overruling all others, was an aboriginal 
conception, The evidence is somewhat conflicting, but on the 
whole it seems most likely that they gained this in a definite 
form from the whites. The statement of Cartier, the earliest 
which concerns the Huron-Iroquois, seems at first quite strong- 
He said that at Quebec, in 1535, the whites believed that “there 
is one God, known by the name of Cudragny. He speaks often 
to men, and gives them warning of the changes of the weather, 
but when offended, he throws dust in their eyes, or makes them 
blind. When men die their souls rise to the stars, and descend- 
ing with these to the west, are receivod to the happy plains 
where there are beautiful forests and delightful fruits.” This 
statement, however, is so different from all subsequently made, . 
that Cartier may have mistaken some inferior deity for the Great 
Spirit. I attach little importance to it. 

In 1624, Father Le Caron said that in eight or nine nations 
down the St. Lawrence towards Todoussac, he found no ack- 
nowledgment of a deity, but only some confused ideas. He 
added, however, that “the nations up the river seem to have a 
universal spirit that rules everybody; they generally imagine 
that there is a spirit in everything.” Whether he distinguished 
the universal spirit from those in everything, may be a question. 


In writing from the Huron country, in 1627, another mis- 
sionary said, “Our Indians believe that there is a certain invisi- 
ble spirit which governs all, one goad and one bad, yet without 
power to understand or specify which is the fortunate, which the 
unfortunate genius.” 

This lack of distinction will frequently be found. At times 
there seems a distinct priority in the spirit world, but for the 
most part all is confused, and the lower deities had certainly 
more honor than the higher, because of their supposed nearness 
to man. 

It must be remembered that their stories of all were often as 
contradictory as those of the Greek and Roman mythology. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find their accounts of the 
creation assuming different features. That which was related by 
David Cusick, in this century, though old in form, was modified 
by two centuries of contact with the whites, but in none of its 
forms does it go back to the origin of all things. The woman 
falling from heaven had a previous existence there, with other 
like beings. The monsters of the deep, which prepared tor her 
reception, the turtle which received her on its back and became 
the great island, had already lived long. In one early form of 
this tale, men were not only then living upon the earth, but had 
ascended into heaven. In this one, too, Ataheutsic is kicked 
out of the sky by her angry husband, Tarenyawagon, the “holder 
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of the heavens,” who elsewhere figures as her grandson. She 
gives birth to good and evil, and the former kills the latter, and 
creates men. In this confusion again ensues, Agreskoue is 
sometimes Tarenyawagon, the Great Spirit, being the principal 
Mohawk deity under the former name; otherwise he is the hus- 
band, son or grandson of Ataheutsic. In Huron he is Jouskeka, 
who is the good spirit; in the Mohawk, Enigorio, the good 
maid. In Cusick’s story, Ataheutsic dies at the birth of her 
children, ard becomes the moon. In the early Huron and other 
legends, she survives and gives the government of the world to 
Jouskeka, whose representative is the sun. She ruled over all 
evil beings, while Jouskeka governed the good genii, known as 
Okkis. Some have called the latter evil spirits, because the 
missionaries so regard them, but they were generally the per- 
sonal guardians of men and promuted their interests: This 
protection did not come until a boy had become expert in the 
use of the bow and arrow, and had dreamed in the customary 
way. Women also ‘had their Okkis, and all made them offer- 
ings. Tobacco and dogs were favorite gifts. There is a sur- 
vival of these offerings among the Onondagas now, not only at 
the public feasts, but on other occasions. If rain is desired, 
tobacco is burned. When collecting ginseng, some strew a 
little tobacco on the’ first plant they find, for good luck, and 


leave it untouched. Such gifts were formerly made at many 
places, and evil spirits, even, were honored, lest they should do 
harm. 


All deities had bodies, and many were much like the Greek 
and Roman gods, being merely higher kinds of men. Their 
ideas of dead men were much the same, the spirits of these were 
shadows, resembling the living man, and Indian opinions in this 
differed only in degree from the rest of the world. The spirit 
did not essentially change, and so, with the body, they buried 
the things it needed here. The rational soul remained near the 
tomb for awhile, as some still think, but after a time it went to 
the land of souls. Many thought there were two souls, some- 
what as we distinguish between the life and the mind, yet with a 
difference. The one lived consciously, and moved freely in the 
other world; the other was attached to the body, never leaving 
it, except in the case of young children, who might be born 
again, having had but a short life here. From this belief the 
bores of the dead were called souls, and the mournful cry 
peculiar to them was constantly repeated in the great funeral 
processions at the Huron Feast of the Dead. Unless this was 
done, the souls or bones become a heavy burden for their bear- 
ers. The other soul, as the Hurons thought, remained in the 
cemetery until this feast, when it became a dove, or went to the 
village of souls. There is little evidence of the holding of this 
feast in New York after the end of the sixteenth century, none 
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- at all in some parts, and the customary condolence, which took 
its place, may have allowed the spirit to depart. 

Meanwhile, however, the soul required food, until it could 
grow accustomed to its -eternal fast, and so this was placed on 
the grave, or in a separate dish on the table, at the ordinary 
dead feast. The latter custom is still prevalent. 

There were different rules for those who died by violence, and 
they greatly feared the spirits of those prisoners whom they had 
tormented. By loud cries and violent acts they tried to drive 
these out of their villages. An instance of this is related ina 
Seneca town as well as in Canada. The souls of the dead 
traveled far westward, having a terrible journey, and sad was 
their fate if it ended in the realms of Ataheutsic. There, all were 
tormented, but if welcomed by Jouskeka instead, they were 
eternally happy. The lower animals had a future existence and 
could greatly affect the welfare of men upon the earth after they 
were dead. So certain bones of many beasts were carefully 
preserved or thrown into the river. “They pretend,” said one of 
the earliest writers, “that the souls of these animals come to see 
how their bodies are treated, and go and tell the living beasts 
and those that are dead; so that if they are ill-treated the beasts 
of the same kind will no longer allow themselves to be taken, 
either in this world or the next.” In fact, to the Iroquois’ mind 
man himself was but a higher form of animal, sometimes, indeed, 
a direct descendant, and so they treated their remote kindred 
with high respect. The Indian dreams of a happy land, 

“And thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithfal dog shali bear him company.” 

In this respect the Iroquois anticipated both Bishop Butler 
and the modern evolutionists, 

Sacrifice sometimes entered into their worship, such as it was, 
and has hardly vanished yet. Beyond the occasional offering of 
a dog to some wayside duty, there are few traces of this among 
the Hurons. At the great feast in honor of Autoerjh, in 1636, . 
in consequence of a pestilence, there was nothing of this, nor 
was it common among the western Iroquois at an early day. 
With the fierce Mohawks it was different. In 1643 they helda 
feast to Agreskone, with an offering of two bears, promising to 
do better at the first opportunity. When that came they burned 
a woman in a peculiar way, as an offering to this deity, and por- 
tions of her body were eaten in all their villages, In later days 
came the burning of the white dog, now almost abandoned. 

Beyond this instance of human sacrifice there is hardly a trace 
of any public worship of any Great Spirit, though the Mohawks 
certainly had a high regard for Agreskoue. The important 
feast of dreams, which became that of the white dog, had no 
reference to any lower one, and the other ancient feasts cannot 
be compared with those of later days, 
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In 1624 Le Caron had said, “Their language, natural enough 
for anything else, is so sterile on this point that we can find no 
terms to express the Divinity, nor any of our mysteries, not even 
the most common.” Accordingly the French missionaries formed 
and gave to them the name of Hawanneyu, or God, equivalent 
to the Great Spirit. Among the Onondagas now this is com- 
monly used by all the Indians. The name of Taenyahwahke, 
the “holder of heaven,” is used in religious ceremonies only at 
the white dog feast. At other feasts, Sone-yah-tis-saye, the One 
that made us, takes its place, and is often used by the Christian 
Indians. He made the Indians of red clay, which accounts for 
their color, and the whites were formed afterward, of ocean foam, 
out of which they come, and so they are white. 


A French missionary to the Mohawks persuaded that nation 
to abandon the worship of Agreskoue in 1669, and on this the 
jugglers threw their turtle-shell rattles and other implements 
into the fire. The Onondagas retain them still, for this change 
did not greatly affect the other nations, toough probably having 
its influence upon them. Many things afterward prepared the 
way for the coming of the Peace Prophet. 


It is well known what an important part the dream plays in 
the American Indian’s life. This had features both ludicrous 
and terrible among the Iroquois, but all did not explain it alike. 
The dream was the soul of their religion and ruled their lives, 
yet Father de Carheil said they did not worship the dream as 
the master of life, but one of those genii who were called Agat- 
konchoria, and who spoke in dreams, commanding them to obey. 
Among these Torenyawagon was the supreme master of life. The 
object of the dream, animate or inanimate, was also called the 
master of their life, and if it could be procured it was used as a 
charm. How they dreamed they did not clearly see, though 
they had ingenious suggestions. The rational soul visited the 
object of the dream, while the bodily soul remained. The dream 
-might be a design inspired by the genius, or a command from 
him, and it was implicitly obeyed, though often with ingenious 
evasions. One dream could be opposed by another, often a de- 
sirable feature. Some were merely significant of good or bad 
fortune, as with us. Charlevoix properly gives the Iroquois 
feast now known as that of the white dog, the title of the festi- 
val of dreams, and the telling and guessing of these are still 
prominent features. 

Wizards or witches, for they were commonly women, alone 
dealt with evil spirits. These had so bad a reputation that they 
might be put to death without trial. The medicine men or jug- 
glers, like the false faces now, opposed the efforts of these, though 
some fear was felt of them in turn, Serpents figured largely in 
their mythclogy, and many are the tales of their evil deeds and 
destruction, Often this evil spirit hid himself in the ground, 
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and then his presence might be known by the hillocks which he 
temporarily raised and which subsided when he moved away. If 
a warrior could climb to the top of a sapling near these, bend it 
over and secure the upper branches around the root, the power 
of evil was overcome. 

The Thunders were among the lower deities, and the special 
foes of the evil serpents. Their dances are yet prominent in 
all the feasts, Other minor deities are not forgotten, but these 
were best remembered when circumstances directed particular 
attention to them. The deity of a waterfall or river, of a dan- 
gerous ravine, of a rock like that on Lake Champlain, might 
' always expect offerings from those who passed by. This was of 
vital importance, for their anger might follow those who omitted 
the gifts or despised their persons. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the ways in which their 
relations to the unseen world found expression. These were 
seldom of a national or a public character, but were usually per- 
sonal. Such as they were, they could not altogether withstand 
the influences actively exerted within and without. Without 
giving up their primitive belief, it was essentially changed. 
With this change my present subject properly ends. 

Conyatauyou took advantage of this and remodeled every- 
thing. All the tribes are not new, but the thoughts and words 
are. He gave new rules, prepared new speeches, authoritatively 
taught new ideas, and the new religion stood forth immeasurably 
above the old. It had authority, system, definiteness, a high 
tone of morality, and certainly did, for a time, effect a great 
reformation. Even in its decay there are some things about it 
which impress us deeply, but they are not those familiar to the 
Iroquois 300 years ago. 
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Correspondence. 


PALEOLITHIC RELICS. 


Editor American Antiquarian : 


I have made a discovery in paleolithics during the past sum- 
mer which casts the “ primitive fisher’s outfit” deeply into the 
shade, and which presents the most difficult problem that I have 
yet encountered. So far as my investigations have extended, 
these objects are uniformly emblematical, representing the ani- 
mal, bird, fish, toad and numerous nondescripts. Among the 
animals I recognize the quadrumana, two specimens; the elephas 
—possibly primigenius—three examples; the ursus; the bison; 
the feline, or cat tribe; the oppossum, or allied species. These 
objects present only a profile, or side view, and in many instances 
the head or head and neck. 

Here you are ready to inquire, How do you certainly know 
that these forms represent the animals named? Because the 
approach to the original is so natural that the animal looms up 
unbidden. Even the most skeptical and the most stolid alike 
recognize that peculiar form of the elephant’s trunk when seen 
in profile and at rest, the extremity recurved. 

But the perplexing part of this discovery consists in the im- 
mense numbers of these objects. They are found on the surface 
—where the gravel crops out, in the boulder clay, in the under- 
lying modified drift, in the river gravel, and in the diluvium or 
glacial drift. 

You would ask, Are they clearly artificial? I answer, If these 
objects are natural, then I have fostered a bright hallucination 
for these many years. If these are of nature’s fashioning, so 
also are those in my cabinet. Indeed, they excelled modern 
skill in stone cutting in that they have produced some symmet- 
rical forms of quartz and even flint—gouging out cavities suita- 
ble for paint cups. 

Among the interesting objects which I took from the boulder 
clay, I would mention a tusk three and a fourth inches long, follow- 
ing the curve, triangular in form; the widest of the three sides, 
the convex, is three quarters of an inch, and its circumference at 
the fracture is two inches. This is probably Foster’s Castoroides 
Ohioensis. This tusk was found in close proximity with unequiv- 
ocal evidences of handiwork. Moreover, the tusk was broken 
off, which required considerable force. But the strongest proofs 
of man’s contemporaneity with the great beaver is seen in the 
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grinding or smoothing of the rough points of the fracture. This 
vestige is remarkably well-preserved, presenting, as it does, that 
peculiar glossy appearance noticeable in the teeth and tusks of 
the mastodon. As an evidence of age, I may observe that it is 
encrusted, in patches, with minute crystals of sulphuret of iron, 
while the base is colored a dark brown. I have hitherto with- 
held giving publicity to this discovery, with the hope of discov- 
ering some remains of the Elephas Americana. I have part of 
a molar from the river gravel, which had evidently been washed 
out of glacial drift. Now this fragment of a tooth, in proximity 
with the handiwork of man, is suggestive of the contemporane- 
ity of man and this old elephant. 

Among my finds in the boulder clay are three excavated ob- 
jects, somewhat on the gouge or trough form, wrought out of 
sienite, and one that resembles a large mussel-shell, the .cavity 
of which is three quarters of an inch. But hitherto I have 
failed to find any clearly utilitarian object—even the flint nodules 
are flaked into some animal form, but they show no signs of use, 


S. H. Bink ey, 
Alexandersville, Ohio, Sept. 21. , 
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RACES IN THE SAN JUAN DISTRICT. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


My collection of photographs and drawings is very good, tor 
I have a large number which I took throughout the trip, espe- 
cially of the new ruins discovered, and also about one hundred 
sets of picture-writings. The latter I brought home a week or 
so ago, too late to appear in Col. Garrick Mallery’s volume on 
Pictographs, for the work had just gone into the hands of the 
public printer. - One of the most remarkable discoveries made 
during the trip was the fact that the ruins along the San Juan 
River, and westward towards the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
show unmistakable evidences of having been occupied by two 
distinct races, one seemingly much older than the Cliff-dwellers, 
so-called. Even the skulls show marked differences, although 
both are found in the same cliff dwelling or cave, one being 
near the surface in the debris, and the other much deeper down. 


Lewis W. GuNCKEL. 
Lakewood, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1892. 
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Editorial. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


During the last month the literature of this continent has 
blazoned with the name of Columbus. His life and achieve- 
ments have been praised. His faults have been overlooked. 
Eulogy has been in the air. The nation is given to hero-worship, 
Columbus is the hero of the hour. Few have considered that 
there may have been discoveries before Columbus, and explorers 
after him who are also worthy of honor. We go back to the 

.time when the Norsemen plowed the waters and reached the 
shores which they called Greenland, as the first point on the 
Atlantic coast, which was ever discovered by the white man, but 
we go back to this and make a note of tokens on the Pacific 
coast, at various points, and conclude that there were unknown 
voyagers who sailed from the far east across the larger sea and 
reached this continent, from that direction. The “historic 
record” begins with the discovery in 1492, but what shall we say 
about the pre-historic record? American history has an intro- 
duction which is larger, at least covers more time than the 
history itself. This is likely to be overlooked in the eagerness 
for new things, but is it not important? Columbus saw the 
pieces of carved wood which had floated from the distant islands. 
These, with the light in the fisherman’s boat, convinced him that 
that land was inhabited. When he reached the island he called 
them Indians. He died without knowing that he discovered 
America. 

The pre-historic tokens which we are studying are like those 
carved images. They belong to the Stone Age, but they sug- 
gest a realm for discovery, We do not know what that realm 
is. We join this continent to the Asiatic exactly as Columbus 
did, hardly admitting that there could have been a separate his- 
tory and a parallel development, but the outlines of our science 
are coming gradually to view and we shall ultimately reach the 
truth, 

Mistakes will be made, but others will correct these and the 
history of “Man in America” will be disclosed. 

There is a mission for those who have entered upon this field 
not as glorious as that one which Columbus fulfilled, yet very 
important. The entire continent is to be traversed. The tokens 
are to be compared, the surviving races are to be studied, that 
which lies buried is to be brought out, obscure languages are to 
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be explained, hieroglyphics deciphered, skulls measured, cavés 
ransacked, palaces explored, relics of art preserved, myths :e- 
corded, customs analyzed, mysteries fathomed, the record made 
complete after long and patient study. It is not all to pass away 
in a blaze of fireworks, whose fashion is to perish, for the record 
is enduring. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


The discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna has led to another discoy- 
ery, which is a veritable romance of archeological science. Among the 
letters written in the Babylonian language, and in the cuneiform characters 
of Babylonia, which were sent to the later kings of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty by the governors and vassal chieftains of Canaan, and which have 
been found in the mounds of Tel el-Amarna, are a good many dispatches 
from the south of Palestine. Several of these are from the vassal king of 
Jerusalem, who claims to hold his office, not by hereditary descent, or by 
the appointment of his suzerain the Pharaoh, but in consequence of an 
oracle of a native god. Other dispatches are from the governors of cities 
which had been deprived of their own kings. One of these cities was 
Lachish, the governor of which was at one time a certain Zimrida or Zim- 
ridi. Among the Tel el-Amarna tablets is a letter from this Zimrida, which 
runs as follows: “To the king, my lord, my gods, my Sun-god, the Sun-god 
who is from Heaven thus (writes) Zimridi, the governor of the city of 
Lachish. Thy servant, ‘the dust of thy feet, at the feet of the king my 
lord, the Sun-god from Heaven, bows himself seven times seven. I have 
very diligently listened to the words of the messenger, whom the king, my 
lord, has sent to me, and now I have dispatched (a mission) according to 
his message.” 

We learn from the king of Jerusalem that Zimrida was subsequently 
murdered at Lachish by some of the “servants of the king,” and a new 
governor must have been appointed in his place. As the Tel el-Amarna 
collection contains a letter from another governor of Lachish called Zabni-el, 
it is probable that this Zabni-el was his: successor. Be this as it may, we 
now know that at the close of the fifteenth century before our era, Lachish 
was governed by a certain Zimrida in the name of the Egyptian king. 

Now, two years ago, Dr.{Flinders Petrie undertook excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in an artificial mound in Southern Palestine, 
called Tel el-Hesy. The want of time prevented him from doing much 
more than cutting a section through the Tel. What he found, added to his 
long practical experience as an excavator, enabled him to come to one or 
two conclusions of considerablejimportance. In the first place he identified 
the Tel with the long-lost site of Lachish, one of the chief fortresses of the 
kingdom of Judah. In the second place he founded the science of Pales- 
tinian archeology. - His previous discoveries in Egypt enabled him to date 





certain pottery which he had disinterred at Tel el-Hesy, at a particular’ . 


depth, and in this way to arrange in chronological order the various strata 
of which the Tel was composed. The lowest stratum, that upon which the 
debris of the laterftowns!rested, went back, according to this arrangement 
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to pre-Israelitish times. The ruined city it represented must have been one 
of those cities of the Amorites which had been yarrisoned by Egyptian 
troops before the days of the Israelitish invasion of Canaan. 

Mr. Bliss was appointed to continue the work. The first results were dis- 
appointing. A considerable amount of money and labor was spent, and 
little was found except Greek pottery belonging to the uppermost stratum 
of the Tel. It was not until the excavations were on the point of being 
closed for the season, at the beginning of June of the present year, that the 
great discovery was made. , 

He eventually made his way to the debris of the Amorite city, and his 
latest work must have been in the immediate vicinity of the governor’s 
palace, if not within the walls of the palace itself. Various objects were 
found which take us back to the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, and 
prove that Dr. Petrie was right in the relative ages he assigned to the suc- 
cessive strata of the mound. Among the objects are Egyptian scarabs and 
beads of the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and one of the beads has upon 
it the name and royal title of Queen Teie, the wife of Amenophis III and 
the mother of Amenophis IV, to whom most of the Tel el-Amarna cor- 
respondence was addressed. Besides the scarabs and beads there is also a 
porcelain cylinder, which must have been manufactured in Egypt, though 
it is modeled after the pattern of a Babylonian one But this was not the 
only seal-cylinder which was discovered; there are also cylinders which had 
been imported from Babylonia itse)f, and which belong to about B. C. 2000- 
1500, as well as cylinders which were made in Syria and Oyprus, in rude 
imitation of those of Chaldea. Similar seal-cylinders have been found in 
the pre-historic tombs of Cyprus, the date of which is now fixed for the 
first time. Interesting as the cylinders and beads may be, and eloquently 
as they testify to the correctness of Dr. Petrie’s chronological conclusions: 
their interest is far surpassed by that of a discovery which was made on 
the very day the approach of summer caused the work of excavation to be 
closed. A small clay tablet was brought to light, covered with cuneiform 
characters. It proved to be the first written record of pre-Israelitish times 
ever found in the soil of Palestine. 

But this was not all. When I came to copy and read the text, I found 
that it was a letter in which the name of that very Zimrida, with whom the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets had just made us acquainted, is twice mentioned. 
Such a discovery is without precedent in the annals of archceology. The fel- 
lahin of Upper Egypt came across a collection of cuneiform documents, some 
of which turn out to be letters from the south of Canaan, among them be- 
ing a letter from a certain governor of Lachish named Zimrida. Hardly 
had the documents been copied and published when Dr. Flinders Petrie 
identifies the site of the city of Lachish, and shows that the ruins of 
the Amorite city of which Zimrida was governor still exist on the spot. 
The spade of the excavator is driven into the ground, the Amorite stratum 
is at length reached, and lo! a cuneiform tablet is discovered buried in the 
soil. And this tablet, the first which is found, proves to contain the name 
of the very governor with whom, but a few months previously, the tablets 
of Tel el-Amarna had made us acquainted, For more than 3,000 years the 
letter which Zimrida had addressed to the Egyptian Pharaoh, and the let- 
ter which he had read at home had been lying beneath the ground, the one 
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on the banks of the Nile and the other on the desolate site in southern Pales- 
tine. But the time has come when the archeologist and the Assyriologist 
can work together; and, guided by the Assyriologist, the archeologist has 
persevered in his work in Palestine until at last his efforts have been re- 
warded, and the broken halves of a correspondence which was carried on 
before Moses was born, have been once more joined together. 

The existence of such {legends in the libraries and archive-chambers of 
Canaan would explain the strong Babylonian coloring not only in the cos- 
mology and mythology of Phoenicia, but also of the earlier chapters of 
Genesis. It would no longer be necessary to suppose, as has been some- 
what the fashion of late years, that the close similarity of the Babylonian 
and the biblical accounts of the deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with 
Babylonia in the age of the Captivity. It would further explain the Pales- 
tinian character of the Elohistic version of the story, which shows that it 
had already been long at home in Canaan before it was embodied in the 
Old -Testament. If Babylonian legends make their way to the archive- 
chamber of the Egyptian Pharaoh, it would have been because they had 
first made their way to the libraries and archive-chambers of Palestine. 
The fact that the Babylonian language, and the complicated syllabary of 
Babyionia, were the common medium of intercourse in the civilized east 
in the century before the Exodus, shows plainly that Babylonian influence 
in Western Asia had been long and profound. The further fact that each 
district of Western Asia had its own peculiar form of cuneiform script, so 
that we can now tell by merely glancing at the handwriting of a tablet 
whether it had been sent from Mitanni, from the land of the Amorites, 
from Pheenicia, or from Jerusalem, makes it pretty clear that a knowledge 
of Babylonian literature had formed a large part of the Babylonian influ- 
ence which had been carried to the west. One of the cities of Southern 
Canaan, which were destroyed by the Israelites, was Kirjath-Sepher, or 
“Book-town,” and long before the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna collection 
I had maintained that the name indicated the establishment there of a 
library of clay books similar to those which existed in Babylonia or Assyria, 
—Letter from Rev. A. W. Sayce, D. D , in the Independent of October 20, 1892. 


Oo 





SITE OF AN ANCIENT CITY IN OREGON. 


William Hanley, of Ashland, who has just returned from a trip through 
Eastern Oregon, reports that on the desert near Silver Lake the site of an 
ancient city has been discovered. One side of the square has been traced 
for 400 or 500 yards. The top is just above the surface, and is about four 
feet wide, made of cement similar to those of Arizona and Mexico. The 
city evidently antedates the Aztecs and Toltecs. No geologist has yet 
visited the ruins. The cowboys have done a little prospecting on theirown 
hook. Among other things found is an imprint of the cement work show- 
ing that the hod-carriers of those days went barefooted. A cast of a large- 
sized trowel was also found. It is quite likely the city was built upon the 
shore of Silver Lake, which is now distant about thirty miles.—Portland 
Oregonian. 
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BOOK -REVIEWS. 


Primitive Man in Ohio. By W.K. Moorehead. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Sons. 246 pp. 1892. 

Mr. W. K. Moorehead prepared this book in the field, using the material 
which he has gathered from the mounds in Southern Ohio for a basis, but 
embodying chapters written by W. K. Davis, Mr. Gerard Fowke and Dr. H. 
T. Cresson; the purpose of which is “to do away with certain illusions” in 
reference to the high grade of civilization of the Mound-builders. He 
claims that books written by certain “field-writers” have a value far in ex- 
cess of previous publications. The impression made by the book 1s so dif- 
ferent from that made by other writers, some of whom were in the field 
early and some of them quite recently, that we have concluded to cite the 
opinions of others; maialy gentlemen of mature judgment and established 
reputation. 

Prof. Putnam advances the theory that there were two races among the 
Mound-builders of Ohio, the “Short-heads” and the “Long-heads”. This 
theory was advanced in the following words: He says that “our explorations 
have brought to light considerable evidence to show that after the rivers 
cut their way through the glacial gravel and formed the present channels, 
leaving the alluvial plains on which the forests had not grown, a race of 
men with short, broad heads reached the valley from the southwest, estab- 
lished their towns, surrounded them with great embankments. Here they 
cultivated the land and raised crops of corn, became skilled artisans in 
stone, in native metals, shells and terra cotta. 


In the same valley we have found the village sites and burial places of 
another race—the long, narrow-headed people from the north, who can be 
traced from the Pacific to the Atlantic, extending down both coasts, and 
extending their branches toward the interior. In the Ohio valley we have 
found places of contact and mixture, and have made out much of interest, 
telling of conflict and of defeat, of the conquered and of the conquerors. 
Numerous village sites and extensive earth embankments were built by a 
short-headed race, which differed entirely from the long-headed race. Both 
were Mound-builders, but the descendants who came from the mixture of 
the two races, we now call Indians.” 

Mr. Moorehead draws the same conclusion that his chief, Prof. Putnam, 
had reached about the “two races,” but he goes much further, and claims 
that neither race was raised above the upper condition of savagery, that 
the title of “primitive man” applies to both. The “long heads” waged 
battle with the short heads for many years, keeping up “towns” as head- 
quarters to which they might return. A few villages of the “long heads” 
have been found in the Miami and Scioto Valleys. He thinks that no 
“short heads” entered their territory in Clinton and Clermont Counties. 
Mr. Moorehead explored Fort Ancient at two different times. He found 
many stone graves, which he ascribed to the “short headed” race. The 
greatest village site was just below the walls of Fort Ancient and occupied 
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. the broad bottoms of the Little Miami. In one place he found three village 
sites, one above the other. The lower burial site presented a singular ap- 
pearance. Sixteen graves were opened in the presence of 1100 people. The 
two villages were in existence before the advent of the French traders, 
Upon Ceesar’s Creek was found a village occupying sixty or seventy acres of 
ground. Three hundred graves have been opened near the South Fort, at 
Fort Ancient, In Oregonia, in Warren County, he opened a large cemetery 
in a village site, more recent date than those at Fort Ancient, but the con- 
dition of the graves, together with the size of the trees towering above 
them, confirmed the assertion of the age of the burials. They were proba- 
bly the people who erected the walls of Fort Ancient. The most remarkable 
find was in a Hopewell mound. Here there were two races, the “long head” 
and “short head,” though he fails to state which was the earlier. 

Prof. Putnam speaks of the serpent mound in Adams county, Ohio. He 
says everything connected with it points to great antiquity. The signs of 
late occupation have nothing remarkable, simple ash beds, where the dwell- 
ing stood, no elaborate structures and nospecial ceremonies. A single per- 
son buried with great ceremony in connection with fire. A village site and 
burial place occupy the same area. Of the two periods our explorations 
show the serpent mound was built by the first. Prof. Putnam used the 
word Indian when he described the bodies found in the upper burials, and 
the term Mound-builders when speaking of the ancient burials. 


The long-headed skull is oval, a narrow bulging occiput, the forehead 
high and narrow, with marked superciliary ridges. The short head has a 
flattened occiput, the frontal bones retract, the face is short, the superciliary 
ridges are heavy, brows are straight, orbits open and square, jaws are prog- 
nathic. In the cemetery at Madisonville, Ohio, 1,200 out of 1,400 were 
brachycephalic. Pr..f. Putman describes the typical Mound-builder’s skull as 
having two distinctive peculiarities. One of these is what is called the 
“Inca” bone. 

It was long ago found out that in the short heads of the Peruvians a su- 
ture across the upper portion of the occiput left a triangular bone between 
the parietals, to which the name “Inca” is given. A large number of skulls 
in the Peabody Museum show that this is common in the “short skulls” of 
Ohio and Peru. 

The book gives rise to the question, what were the characterisiics of the 
Mouod-builder’s skull? Nadaillacsays that we are able to establish certain 
“general characteristics of the Mound-builders; such as the small height and 
capacity of the skull, the obliquity of the zygomatic arch, the flattening of 
the tibia and the perforation of the humerus. These characteristics are 
met with in most skeletons of the so-called Mound-builders, and they may 
help us to distinguish their bones from those of more modern Indians.” 
There are peculiarities recognized mainly in the northern mounds, espe- 
cially those of Michigan and Wisconsin and Ohio. They are character- 
istic of the hunter tribes, and show that these northern Mound-builders 
were more like the modern hunter Indians than any of the southern Mound- 
builders. Mr. Henry T. Gilman endeavored to show that flattening the shin: 
bone, perforation of the humerus, were signs of a very low order ot a man. 
They were Simian traits. But Sir William Dawson has shown that the 
common Indian skull is equally low in its grade, the facial ang'e being 
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scarcely any higher than that found in the Neanderthal skull. These facts 
show that craniology is very unreliable in the matter of determining the 
actual mental capacity of the races.- For certainly the Indians are regarded 
as much superior to the Neanderthal man or any of the troglodytes of Europe. 
All of these northern skulls differ, however, from the Scioto skull, which 
Squier and Davis advanced as representing the Mound-builders. This skull 
was discovered under a mound near Chillicothe, and was remarkable for its 
vertical and transverse development and for the truncated or flattened form 
of the hinder portion. It was long looked upon as the most complete type 
of the mound-crania. According to Dr. Wilson, the forehead was wide 
and lofty, but the flattening of the occiput was artificial. This type of a 
skull has been found not only in Ohio, but in Illinois, Wisconsin and Ten- 
nessee. Gen. Gates P. Thruston has described the skulls of the stone grave 
people. He says a greater number has been taken from stone graves than 
from any other section. ‘lhe typical short skull with flattened occiput is 
very common, though by no means characteristic of the entire series found 
in the stone graves. He says that there is also a marked characteristic of 
the skulls found among the remains of the Cliff-dwellers. “The Mound- 
builders, the stone grave builders and the ancient people of the southwest 
were evidently closely related, or were originally of the same general stock.” 

Mr. C. C. Jones, Jr., has figured two skulls, one that of a modern Indian 
buried near the surface, accompanied with venetian beads and copper hawk 
bells, the other the cranium of a primitive Mound-builder, which came 
from the bottom of a mound and was vastly older; it had been‘artificially 
distorted, the front portion had been flattened. Mr. A. S. Gatschet says 
that the flattening of the forehead was characteristic of the southern In- 
dians. Dr. J. Q. Farquharson has also described the skulls taken from the 
mounds near Davenport, and has given a table of measurements. His dia- 
grams show great variety, though many perforated skulls were found here 
as well as at Detroit. 

‘Here, then, we have many specific types of skulls; the long skull, the 
short skull, the straight skull, the boat-shaped skull, the perferated skull, 
the skull flattened behind and the skull flattened before. To these might 
be added the skulls which have been described by Mr. William P. Clark as 
occasionally found in Wisconsin, avd by Prof. M. C. Read as found in Ten- 
nessee. These skulls differ from all the others in that the skull is much 
rounder, the bones thicker, the jaws much more projecting, and the parts 
indicate a much lower order of being. Some have conjectured that these 
belonged to a very ancient race, possibly the descendants of the old paleo- 
lithic people, the fragments of which were afterwards scattered through 
various parts of the Mound-builders’ territory. 


Now, what is the lesson which we learn from the study of the skulls 
taken from the mounds in so many different localities? We have thrown 
out the conjecture that there were several different tribes or stocks of Mound- 
builders, those at the south akin to the people of the southwest; those at the 
north akin to the wild tribes which are supposed to have come from the 
northwest, and others in the middle district, having a diversity of origin, 
but that the earlier Mound-builders present the most resemblances. 


This conjecture seems to be confirmed by the description of skulls which 
have been thus far brought out. Still we remember that Dr D. G. Brinton 
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has recently advanced the theory which Dr. 8. G. Morton formerly did; 
namely, that there was but one race and that should be called the American 
Race, and that this opinion has been reached by the study of languazes, as 
Dr. Morton’s was from thestudy oftheskulls. Thistheory we do not under- 
take to reconcile with our own conjecture or that of the author, but would 
only say that in the present stage of science we consider it unwise to base 
any conclusion upon the examination of the crania. 

Man and the Glacial Period. By G. Frederick Wright. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

We have quoted Prof. G. F. Wright a number of times in this journal, but 
crediting him before all others with the finds which he has endorsed, 
though some ot them have seemed to us unreconcilable with the principles 
of archevlogy. 

The finds of paleolithic relics in the gravel beds in Delaware, Ohio and 
Minnesota we have acknowledged were in accord with those which are 
common in Europe, though they do not carry the age of man, by any 
means, as far back, for they are ail post-glacial. The Calveras skull, the’ 
Nampa image, we have always questioned as being inconsistent with the 
science. We are gratified to know other gentlemen, and among them sev- 
eral connected: with the government surveys, have candidly advanced the 
same opinion. The paleolithics of Delaware were from the talus and not 
from the undisturbed gravel. Those in Minnesota were still more recent: 
The Nampa Image was a clay toy made by the Pocalello Indians. The 
Calaveras skull and steatite vessels were left in an old house by aborigines 
who were miners, before the time of Columbus. We are thankful to Prof. 
Wright for having given us the information, but still more thankful to the 
Washington parties for making these corrections. We would, however, 
respectfully ask both parties whether this involves an abandonment of 
the paleolithic age. That age in Europe is made up of three different 
epochs, the last epoch post-glacial. Why not, then, class the paleolithc 
with the post-glacial and acknowledge it as introductory to the neolithic 
in both countries. 4 
Ethnology in Folklore. By George Lawrence Gomme, F, R. 8. 

This little volume is very suggestive, and will prove valuable reading to 
one who wants to know the origin of the various customs, myths and tales: 
prevalent in Scotland, Ireland and England. It will also prove very sug- 
gestive to those who are studying the myths and customs of the -eavage 
races in America. The author holds that the distinction between the Tu- 
ranian and Aryan races does not do away with the theory ot the Euro- 
pean origin of the Aryan race. He muintains that there was no continuous 
evolution of folklore, but rather,a survival which indicates different layers 
or strata of population, different waves of thought. The non-Aryan races 
have disappeared, but non-Aryan customs have survived. Among these’ 
customs are, first, those connected with village life, the sacrifice of lambs, 
attendance of votaries at religious festivals in a state of nudity, carrying a 
stag’s head on a spear, making offerings to the goddess of boundaries under’ 
the guise of an ill-shapen stone. Second, the superstitions and tales which 
have arisen from hostility between races. The author thinks that demon 
cult originated in this way: Wild, ignorant savages were termed demons, 
were supposed to possess secret powers of magic and influence with the old 
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malignant deities of the soil. The demonism of savagery is parallel to the 
witchcraft of civilization. Implements used by witches were stone arrow- . 
heads, which are supposed to have belonged to elves. This reminds us of 
the Eskimo type of witchcraft called shamanism. The demons are under 
the power of Shaman, to call up the game or drive it away. Third, Druidjem 
was an ancient cult and at the same time a factor in witchcraft. Practiges 
attributed to witches were reproductions of the practices of druids. Druidigm 
thus continued after it was effectually dead. Interpretation of dreams, 
raising the tempest clouds raised by incantations. Druidism was of Turan- 
ian or non-Aryan origin. Fourth, the appearance of local divinities, river 
gods sea gods, sea serpents, mirac.lous virtues of wel s, hill deities. There 
are rag wells and pin wells in England and Wales. Well worship in Ire- 
land was nearly universal. This is the worship of the rain god, which has 
survived from ancient times. 

This book will be valuable to American readers, as it shows that many of 
the pre-historic, or at least pre-Aryan, customs and myths have survived 
into historic times. The survival in America is not as common, for the two 


races—the red and the white—were so unlike that it was almost impossible 
to transmit any native custom from one tothe other. Still there are myths 
and customs concerning which there is much doubt whether they were ab- 
mee or were introduced by the white race. The localizing of the myths 
in different parts of the country will have a tendency to perpetuate them. 
It will be the work of the archzologist to discriminate between those which 
were purely aboriginal and those which were introduced. 


America: Its Geographical History, 1492-1892. Six lectures de ivered to 


Students of the John Hopkins University. By Walter B. Scaife, Ph.D. 
Baltimore: John Hopkins’ Press. 1892. 

The author has put us under great obligation, for he has entered one of 
the most interesting fields of research. We hope that he will follow upthe 
study and give us not only this volume with its maps, but other volumes 
which shall contain maps that now lie waiting publication. The field has 
long been neglected, but now that the process of engraving maps has be- 
come so much cheaper, we shall expect these buried treasure of geographi- 
cal liturature to bé brought out. We would be glad to coin a word, “carto- 
lore,” or map lore, for as the picture and the myth are to be associated, so 
the map and the early history. We can hardly understand the one with- 
out the other. It is a new “old department,” but promises great things. 

Still, the volume) would have been more valuable if it had covered less 
ground. The development of the knowledge of the Atlantic coast line in 
the consciousness of Europeans would have been sufficient, for in that we 
have the history of the Discovery of America. The development of the 
Pacific coast geography might also fill a volume instead of sixteen pages. 
The geography ot the interior is an exceedingly interesting subject. We 
have been hoping that some one would enter this field and publish a vol- 
ume on the early explorations, as iliustrated by the maps. 

The author has given three other chapters; one on Geographical Names, 
another on State Boundaries, another on the Geographical Work of the 
Government, beside a supplement on the question whether the Rio del Es- 

uritou Santo was the Mississippi River. e quotes Winsor, Fiske, George 
ncroft, B. F. French and Dr. J. G. Kohl, as favoring this, also Peter Mar- 
tyr and Herrera; but takes ground in oe to them and quotes Cox’s 
Carolana, also Weimar’s map of 1527, Ribero’s map of 1569 and Franquelin’s 
map of 1684. This matter of the naming of the river does not seem as 
important as the locating of the river, for the locating on the map shows 
what the progress of knowledge was; though changes in the names «f the 
Mississippi Kiver contain a history in themselves. 
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